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Ft)  REWORD 


Tito  CIV1I. IAN  I’lRSONNI  I.  RESEARCH  Tusk  of  t  Ito  V.  S.  Armv  I’oisonnel 
Research  Of  f  I  oo  sook.s  t  <>  .tilt  I  o  vo  lot  the  Armv  a  hoi  lot  nndct s t and  I n£  of 
f.'iotois  Important  to  smooth  working  civilian  poisonnol  operation  and  to 
more  effective  militaiv  civilian  team  operation. 

IHlt  I  nft  KY  l'lf'A  anil  l*»t>S,  lescnich  was  conducted  uudet  oontiaot  on 
delect  oil  aspects  ot  civilian  poisonnol  manapement  :  the  Impact  of  the 
civilian  executive  on  the  natuio  of  the  position  ho  occupies,  motivation 
factors  for  civilian  research  anil  development  poisonnol,  and  local  iactots 
which  affect  selection  of  (list  lino  supot vi sot s .  As  a  next  area  ot  studv 
contract  efforts  woto  extended  to  studios  ot  communi cat  ions  media  and  con 
tent  as  applied  to  civilian  poisonnol  management . 

A  contract  was  negotiated  with  the  American  Institutes  toi  Kosoatch 
to  conduct  a  prellmlnaiv  studv  of  prohlems  in  will  ten  communi cat  ions .  The 
present  Research  Memorandum  p.lvos  a  detailed  account  ot  Intoivlews  with 
kov  civilian  pet  sonnet  stall  momhois  at  selected  i  ns  I  a  1  I  at  I  ons  conceinlup. 
unde  t  st  ainiiup.  ol  and  tosponse  to  specific  communi  cat  Ions  tiom  Dopaitmont 
of  the  Armv  Civilian  I'oisonnol  headhunt  1 01  s .  Two  oxpoilments  in  which  cei 
tain  characteristics  ol  the  communlcat  tons  piohlem  were  tpiautificd  aie  als 
repor  t  oil . 
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Norman  T.  Wlnklei  of  tin*  Otllce  of  Civilian  Pi'tsounel  pto 
v  f  ili'il  liaison  with  (In'  vai  ions  i  ns  t  a  1  I  at  i  ons  ,  i  ommaods  , 
and  civilian  personnel  offices  as  well  as  oftetlnp  valuable 
advice  during  the  I nvest i eat i on .  At  each  Ai mv  Installation 
the  Civilian  Personnel  01  I  leer  and  Ills  staff  wllllne.lv  took 
time  from  their  schedules  to  discuss  the  ptohlems  with  the 
project  staff.  Personnel  of  fleets  at  command,  sul>  command, 
and  field  offices  also  spent  time  and  etfoit  to  ptovlde 
Information  lot  the  studv.  I>tit  Inp  the  ptoferl  the  authoi 
discussed  ptohlems  and  ideas  with  essentially  all  of  the 
staff  members  of  t  tie  Oil  ice  of  Civilian  Pei  sound.  l'o 
all  ot  these  sotuces  of  iniotmat ion,  appt ec i at i on  Is 
expressed . 
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Sl’MMARY 


Vhls  puh  II  e  a 1  i  i'll  deseilhes  pioeedutes  used  i  ii  a  study  et  ii'nmimiic.il  ton 
r  t  t  ii  t  t  vein's  s  .  fho  study-  involved  eomrmuit  oat  ions  Horn  tin'  Aimv  i'll  lie  >'t 
itvtlt.ni  lVrsonnol  1 o  tts  operating  personnel  oftteos.  In  tin'  initial 
phase  ot  tin'  pioti’i'l  tom  spool!  to  oommont oat  ions  woio  studied,  l'lioso 
messages  concerned  tin'  tvainiup  ot  executives  ami  ni.ni.ip.oi  s ,  tin*  employment 
of  vontlis  tor  summer  )ohs,  t  ho  t  op  i  st  rat  i  on  ot  oottaln  otvtlt.ni  employees 
tn  o.itooi  pi  op  rams ,  and  t  lio  preparation  ot  a  written  topoit  oonooi  n  t  np  on 
tain  personnel  pi  opt  .mis .  Visits  woio  made  to  t won tv  opoiattnp  ot I  ties  and 
t  o  eleven  ttold  otttoos  and  e  omnia  nd  lioad«jnart  oi  s  to  ol'tatn  t  n  t  oi  i-.it  t  on  pen 
eorntne  the  notions  taken  and  the  piohlems  aitstnp  with  those  spoettte  eon 
mini  t  eat  ions .  The  installations  visited  wore  seleeted  to  he  tepresenl  at  tve 
ot  ,\i  mv  pet  soilin' 1  oltioos  within  the  eout  tnent  al  Tutted  States.  the  vaitetv 
et  piohlems  uncovered  dm  tup  this  ease  studv  phase  ot  the  pio|eet  should 
tnelndo  the  important  Kinds  ot  eopummt eat  tons  piohlems  wtthtn  this  sett  tup. 

It  was  found  that  tn  peneral  the  messapos  wore  understood  hv  the  opoi 
.Mine  oilin'  stalls.  Howovet ,  vaiiattou  was  found  tn  the  lesnensos  made  to 
thi'se  eommuti  t  eat  i  oils  .  The  taefovs  tntlnenetnp  these  vaitatteus  aie  oip.m 
t  ,-e.l  ami  dlsenssed  umioi  the  lollowtnp  st\  eatepoites'  the  tmi'oi  t  am  o  ot 
tin'  eemmaiid  etttees  and  eeinmaml  i  no  ottieor,  the  eornmnn  t  eat  t  on  ehannels,  t  he 
-kills  ot  the  (tvtl  Ian  1’ei  sonnel  Ottteer  and  his  statt,  the  loeal  eendtttons 
in  thi'  ei'inmiini  t  v  ,  the  peisonnel  pieprain  evaluation  svstem,  ami  the  kuovleJe.e 
et  intlnenees  atteetiup  poliev  peneiat  i  np  etttees.  It  is  eoiiel  tided  that 
tlie  ma|ev  p rohlems  art*  .lsseeiated  not  so  mueh  with  the  leeal  otttee  eeiit'etlv 
i  nt  i'  l  pt  t't  I  np  the  eentent  ot  a  m.ess.ipo,  hut  l.ithei  with  the  optimal  wav  et 
.ldmi  n  1  s  t  e  l  t  up  Aimv  poliev  within  the  loeal  t  ns  t  a  1  1  at  i  on  context. 


In  the  second  phase  of  the  project  two  experiments  were  conducted. 

Fill ted  sections  of  narrative  reports  from  ten  installations  and  six 
sub  commands  were  rated  bv  kev  headquarters  staff  members.  The  ratings 
concerned  the  responsiveness  of  the  report  to  the  questions  asked  bv 
headquarters,  the  usefulness  ol  t he  reported  information  for  command 
and  headquarters  staff,  and  the  excellence  of  the  administration  of 
the  local  program  as  judged  from  the  written  report.  The  information 
contained  in  these  ratings  raises  some  questions  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  these  narrative  reports  to  the  headquarters  staff. 

Ttie  second  experiment  concerned  a  comparison  of  two  procedures  of 
obtaining  nominations  for  a  training  course  from  the  installation  per¬ 
sonnel  offices.  The  characteristics  of  those  nominated  under  one  pro¬ 
cedure  were  compared  with  the  character! sties  of  those  nominated  using 
a  revised  system.  The  change  in  procedure  did  not  produce  marked  changes 
in  the  characteristics  of  the  individuals  nominated. 

Recommendations  for  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  communications 
within  the  Office  of  Civilian  Personnel  include  several  general  suggestions 
as  well  as  some  areas  for  continued  research.  It  appears  to  he  unnecessary 
for  the  headquarters  office  to  expend  additional  efforts  in  improving  and 
editing  messages  sent  to  the  field.  These  communications  seem  to  convey 
the  information  to  the  recipient.  However,  it  is  suggested  that  additional 
background  information  concerning  conditions  at  headquarters  and  in  the  the 
field  are  required  bv  both  pol lev- directing  and  pollcv-using  personnel  men. 
An  increase  In  both  face-to-face  exchanges  and  informal  written  communica¬ 
tions  seems  appropriate. 

Some  areas  for  additional  research  are  suggested.  Those  studies  should 
focus  upon  the  development  of  criteria  of  eommuni cat  Ion  effectiveness  and 
alternate  communication  techniques. 
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INTKOIHTTION 


Kffoctlve  communleat ion  of  policy  Information  between  a  headquarters 
and  remote  Installations  is  a  source  of  concern  among  all  complex  organi¬ 
zations.  The  civilian  personnel  program  nf  the  V.  S.  Armv  Is  no  exception. 
Staff  members  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Personnel  feel  that  the  written 
communications  which  they  prepare  for  their  operating  personnel  offices 
do  not  consistently  produce  the  desired  response  or  implemcntat Ion  of 
the  message  at  the  installation  level.  The  project,  described  in  this 
report  was  directed  toward  Investigating  the  general  communication 
problems  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Personnel  in  order  to  define  areas 
In  which  additional  experimental  attacks  could  produce  genet al  principles 
of  communication  which  in  turn  could  improve  the  effectiveness  ot  the 
commtin  l  cat  Ion  network. 

An  effective  corimuni cat  ion  network  is  difficult  to  attain  since  its 
success  is  determined  by  such  a  large  number  of  factors.  These  factors 
can  include  such  things  as  the  goals  of  the  originator  of  the  message, 
the  message  content  and  wording,  the  transmission  channels  ot  the  mes¬ 
sage,  the  goals  and  attitudes  of  the  recipient,  and  the  responses  made 
bv  the  recipient.  lffoctlvo  communication  for  the  Armv  civilian  personnel 
program  is  concerned  with  assuring  that  the  goals  of  the  sender  will  have 
a  high  probability  of  being  achieved  at  the  installation  level.  Other 
researchers  dealing  with  communication  effectiveness  have  suggested  that 
the  characteristics  of  the  sender  and  t  tie  recipient  of  a  mrssaee  can 
introduce  harriers  that  decrease  the  probability  of  an  optimal  response. 
Some  of  these  critical  difioronces  are  listed  below: 

l.  l>i  f  f  orenees  in  the  organ!  :-at  i  ona  1  goals,  structure,  and  manage¬ 
ment  style. 


2.  Differences  in  tlie  personal  goals  and  character Istlcs  of  the 
individuals  in  the  communication  network. 

3.  Differences  in  the  involvement  of  the  parties  In  the  network 
with  the  problems  considered  in  the  message. 

4.  The  complexity  ot  the  channels  through  which  t lie  communication 
is  sent. 

From  these  kinds  of  statements  that  classify  barriers  to  effective 
communication,  one  would  predict,  for  example,  that  communi cat  ions  dealing 
with  programs  that  arc  popular  with  field  Installations  would  he  more 
effectively  communicated  than  would  a  message  concerning  an  unpopular 
program.  Or.  in  the  Armv  civilian  personnel  setting,  one  would  predict 
that  a  policy  statement  originating  at  the  Civil  Service  Commission  level 
would  be  more  difficult  to  transmit  through  channels  to  the  field  than  a 
similar  policy  originating  at  a  sub  command  office.  Although  these  state¬ 
ments  and  examples  may  at  first  appear  to  be  relatively  trivial,  the  wavs 
in  which  the  goals  and  Involvement  of  the  individuals  at  the  ends  of  the 
communication  chain  can  he  manipulated  so  that  optimal  effectiveness  is 
achieved  is  a  basic  research  problem.  Identifying  the  locus  of  current 
communications  problems  is  the  first  stop  in  such  a  program. 

This  study  is  an  initial  step  in  focusing  attention  on  the  specific 
communications  problems  that  appear  to  he  amenable  to  research  treatment 
and  remedial  actions.  Therefore,  a  sample  of  messages  sent  to  instal¬ 
lations  was  selected  for  Intensive  study  at  a  sample  of  installations. 

The  responses  of  these  installations  and  the  responses  anticipated  bv 
the  sender  of  the  messages  were  studied.  Variations  in  the  installation 
responses  are  described.  Several  of  the  implications  of  these  variations 
led  to  tentative  recommendations  concerning  wavs  in  which  communi cat  ion 
effectiveness  might  be  increased.  The  evaluation  of  some  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  through  experimental  attacks  on  these  problems  is  considered 
to  be  the  important  next  step  in  improvement  of  the  communi cat  ion  system. 
Two  small  experiments  were  conducted  during  the  prefect  to  illustrate  the 
feasibility  of  these  methods  in  studying  communications  problems. 


Ml  I'Hons  ANP  I'Ri'Cl  nn:i  S 


Hits  studv  was  ci'mlmt  ed  in  two  phases.  In  tin-  tirst  phase  visits 
wore  made  to  operating  personnel  offices  and  command  personnel  offices 
to  obtain  information  about  a  variety  of  comnuni cat  ions  problems.  The 
purpose  of  the  visits  was  to  attempt  to  define  the  areas  in  which  re¬ 
search  results  could  potentially  be  most  useful  to  the  Armv  civilian 
personnel  program.  In  order  to  limit  the  areas  of  study  to  reasonably 
manageable  proportions,  it  was  agreed  that  the  emphasis  of  the  studv  at 
field  locations  would  concetti  cornnuni cat  ions  f t om  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Personnel  (OOP)  to  the  installations. 

The  second  phase  ot  the  protect  involved  two  small  experimental 
studies  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  these  research  methods  in 
measuring  variations  in  comnun i cat i ons  and  differential  responses  to 
directives.  The  experiments  used  oommunicat ions  that  were  sent  to  the 
field  and  responses  obtained  from  the  field  during  the  time  of  the  eon- 
tract. 


Communications  Case  Studies 

A  representative  sample  ot  installations  was  visited  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  project.  Visits  were  made  t o  twenty  operating 
civilian  personnel  offices;  each  visit  required  approximat o 1 v  two  work¬ 
ing  davs.  A  typical  sequence  of  events  at  an  installation  began  with 
an  initial  interview  with  the  Civilian  Personnel  Officer.  This  dis¬ 
cussion  involved  a  general  description  of  the  protect  and  the  kinds  of 
information  desired.  It  also  included  some  specific  discussion  of  the 
installation,  its  mission,  the  size  of  the  civilian  personnel  staff, 
the  size  of  the  work  force  serviced,  its  relationship  to  headquarters, 
etc.  A  schedule  for  working  with  the  personnel  staff  to  minimize 


a 


Interference  with  their  ongoing  activities  was  planned.  Then  interviews 
were  held  with  Individuals  or  small  work  groups  within  the  personnel 
office  concerning  four  written  communications. 

Kleven  staff  personnel  offices  were  also  visited  bv  the  project 
staff.  This  number  includes  three  Field  Offices  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Personnel.  At  these  offices  one  to  four  hours  were  spent  in  discussing 
the  actions  of  the  staff  office  and  attitudes  of  staff  members  toward 
their  role  in  the  communication  network. 

Sample  o_f  Instal lat ions.  The  sample  of  operating  personnel  offices 
was  selected  to  be  representative  of  a  number  of  variables.  These  twenty 
offices  varied  In  size,  mission,  geographical  region,  distance  from  their 
headquarters,  and  complexity  of  the  commands  represented  In  the  personnel 
services.  Table  1  lists  the  offices  visited,  the  major  command  and  the 
mission  of  the  installation,  and  the  approximate  number  of  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  serviced.  Table  2  lists  the  staff  and  field  offices  visited. 

Tills  list  Includes  a  number  of  sub  command  headquarters,  major  command 
headquarters,  and  field  offices  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Personnel, 
Department  of  Army.  When  those  offices  were  selected,  port  facilities 
and  procurement  districts  were  being  phased  Dut  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
OCP;  therefore,  they  were  not  Included  in  the  population  from  which  the 
sample  was  drawn.  This  sample  is  reasonably  representative  of  Army 
operating  civilian  personnel  offices  within  the  continental  United  States 
and  provides  a  sufficient  variety  of  installations  so  that  a  reasonably 
complete  listing  of  the  important  communication  problems  of  concern  to 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Personnel  could  be  obtained. 

Sample  of  Commun 1 c a 1 1 on s .  Four  communications  were  selected  for  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  problems  and  actions  taken  at  each  of  the  operating 
civilian  personnel  offices.  The  criteria  used  in  the  selection  of  mes¬ 
sages  for  this  portion  of  the  project  were:  (1)  specific  action  was 
required  of  the  operating  Civilian  Personnel  Office;  (2)  at  least  one 
specific  written  response  was  required;  (3)  the  message  was  a  relatively 
recent  communication;  and  (4)  various  content  areas  were  sampled  so  that 
at  each  installation  several  members  of  the  personnel  staff  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  study.  The  selected  messages  and  the  type  of  questions 
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TABLE  1 


Operating  Civilian  Personnel  Offices  Visited 


Operating  Personnel  Office 

Region 

Major  Command/ 
Mission 

Approximate 

Size 

Army  Tank  Automotive  Center 

Midwestern 

AMC/Manuf  acturing 

6000 

Atlanta  Army  Depot 

Southern 

AMC/Supply 

3000 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison 

Midwestern 

Audit/Finance 

6000 

Fort  Benning 

Southern 

CON ARC /Troops 

3300 

Fort  Carson 

Western 

CONARC/Troops 

1670 

Fort  Devens 

Eastern 

CONARC/Troops 

1880 

Fort  Lee 

Southern 

CONARC/School 

2500 

Fort  MacArthur 

Western 

CONARC/Troops 

1060 

Fort  Sam  Houston 

Southern 

CONARC/Troops 

3000 

Granite  City  Army  Depot 

Midwestern 

AMC/Supply 

1300 

Jefferson  Proving  Ground 

Midwestern 

AMC/Test 

475 

Nashville  Engineering  District 

Southern 

Cof E/Civil  Works 

1020 

New  York  Engineering  District 

Eastern 

CofE/Civll  Works 

900 

Presidio 

Western 

CONARC/Troops 

3500 

Rock  Island  Arsenal 

Midwestern 

AMC/Manuf acturing 

4700 

Sierra  Army  Depot 

Western 

AMC/Supply 

1 000 

Valley  Forge  General  Hospital 

Eastern 

MC/Hospital 

520 

Watervllet  Arsenal 

Eastern 

AMC/Manuf acturing 

2800 

Waterways  Experiment  Station 

Southern 

CofE/Civil  Works 

1250 

Yuma  Proving  Ground 

Western 

AMC/Test 

710 

TAIUK  : 


ll.’mlquart  fid  ail.1  l'lold  iHflros 

Hoadqnartor s 

AMC  Hendqnai tprs 

Corps  of  I'np.lnpors 

Fourth  Arntv  llradqnart  ots 

I.owsr  Mississippi  Valiev  Flip.  1  nor r 
PI  vision 

Mobility  Command  Headquarters 
North  Atlantic  Fitplnoor  PI  vision 
Sixth  Armv  Headquarters 
Weapons  Command  Headquarters 

FI  r  t  d  Of  l  1  »  o  s 
Chloapo  11  o  1.1  (Ml  lor 
Pallas  Field  Office 


VI  si  t  o.l 

Ro^l on 
l  ast  rt  n 
Vast otn 
Sont  hr t  n 

Sout hr  rn 
Ml  .Iwr  s  t  r  t  it 
Kant  pi n 
West  ri  it 
Ml  .Iwr  s  t  r  t  tt 

Kc^l  on 
Ml  .Iwr  st  r  t  tt 
Sont  hr  i  tt 


San  FrAitclsco  l'lrl.l  01  flee 
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posed  by  the  pro  loot  stall  In  obt  .it  nl  tip.  these  c.isc  study  data  .no  ills- 
cusscd  In  l  ho  following  patagtaphs. 

1.  Youth  Opportunity  Campaign.  I'hc  iol.it  Ivolv  1  at  go  uumbei  ol 
common  1  cat  1 ons  oonooinod  with  t  hi’  Youth  Oppoi  t  tin  1 1  v  Piogtam 
was  discussed  with  t  ho  personnel  spec  I  a  1  I st  mot  .1 1  nal  1  ng  this 
program.  Spoolal  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  piobloms  Involved 
in  the  initiation  ol  the  program.  The  personnel  stall  was 
|  asked  to  describe  what  actions  wore  taken  when  the  TWX  ol  ,'h 

Mav  author! ring  the  piogtam  was  received;  what  was  done  In 
response  to  the  training  ronuost  included  In  the  iod  bordei 
letter  dated  l.’  .lulv  I'lbS;  and  how  the  Presidential  let  tot  was 

i 

distributed  to  the  trainees  at  the  end  ol  the  piogtam.  The 
!  project  stafl  also  asked  the  Individuals  t o  deseilbe  what  dll- 

i  lerences  thev  would  Institute  In  this  progiam  II  thev  were 

administering  It  again  next  vear. 

7.  Civilian  Personnel  Circular  7.  Paragraph  V  ol  CPC  7  describes 
several  additional  mandat orv  reporting  requirements  lot  the 
10  June  I'M)  '>  narrative  quarterly  report.  The  pet  sound  special¬ 
ists  Involved  In  preparing  those  sections  ol  the  i|uarterlv  nar¬ 
rative  report  were  asked  to  describe  what  was  done  to  tospond 
appropriately  to  these  requirements.  In  addition,  the  prelect 
stall  read  a  copv  ol  this  section  ol  the  personnel  initiative 
report  at  each  installation.  Since  these  discussions  usually 
elicited  lew  problems  oi  comments,  a  mote  g.enetal  discussion 
of  the  quarterly  report  function,  both  narrative  and  statisti¬ 
cal,  was  encouraged.  Some  ol  the  problems  ol  teodbaok  ol  per 
sound  information  to  employees,  managers,  and  commanders  at 
the  Installation  were  Ircquentlv  a  part  ol  these  discussions. 

3.  department  ot  Army  Pamphlet  t'*>0-.’0,  lTaluiug  and  development  ol 
Kxeeutlves  and  Managers  (May  l*,t'sl.  Two  commun  1  cat  1  ons  concerned 
with  the  executive  training  Pamphlet  b°0  .'l'  weie  discussed  with 
the  training  stall:  a  letter  dated  «’«  Septembei  I'hui  eoneetned 
with  executive  development  and  paragraph  e  ol  Part  l  ol  the 
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"N.irr.it  1  ve  Repot  t  i'l  Comtn.iiul  training  ami  IVvolopmeut  Ttogrnm," 
of  tin*  "Annual  Roport  of  Training.  Reijuireil  hv  C.overnmont  1m 
plovoos  training  Ait,"  1  June  The  tialulng  spool  al  i  of 

was  ask <'il  wlion  In*  rooelvoil  the  iloenmouts,  t  he  klmls  of  problems 
I'lH'Oiint  i'l  t'ii  In  ti’lation  1 1>  these  messages,  tin'  kiml  of  illsttf- 
hiition  that  was  atfoiili'il  tin’  material,  ami  how  t  hr  irrript  of 
this  material  at  I  mini  t  ho  training  program.  Slnre  t  hr  annual 
roport  of  training  rotpiostoil  a  spool  I  io  paragraph  in  t  hr  nar- 
rativr  roport  conrornlng  tho  utlltrntlon  of  t hr  pamphlet  in 
tho  training  program,  tho  prolort  staff  momhor  aslioil  to  roail 
thr  appropriate  paragraph  of  the  rrpoi  t  sul'miftml  hv  t  hr  looal 
I  list  a  1 1  at  I  on  . 

U .  CI’R  IT  l  .  t'atrri  Management  haslr  1’i'lirirs  ami  Rriju  i  i  rmi'iit  s  . 

I'lir  lmllviilu.il  In  oliargr  ol  ir  legist  tat  ion  of  rairri  rmpli'vrrs 
was  ask  oil  ahout  prol’lems  involveil  In  thr  rr  i  rg  I  st  i  at  I  on  pto 
gram.  Thr  tmmhrr  of  messages  assoriafril  with  this  piormluir 
anil  thr  intlirarirs  of  the  piogtain  irstiirtnl  thr  piolrrt 
staft  in  p\i  i  suing,  this  topic  in  as  murli  tie  tail  as  was  ilonr  in 
the  three  pteviouslv  llstoil  ilorumrnt  s .  At  bases  inpotting  to 
thr  Atinv  Matriirl  lommaml  thr  i  ripii  i  rmrnt  s  loi  i  rg  i  s  t  i  a  t  i  on 
in  the  AMI'  Talent  hank  rroatoil  problems  that  were  almost  In 
separable  from  thr  problems  eneount r t  ml  with  thr  oat  rot  rr 
irgislt.it  i  on .  riirirfi’ir.  some  ot  thr  pt  oh  Inns  ill  mii'im'iI  In 
volvril  i|iirst  ions  illirrtril  Iowa  til  I  In-  I’alml  bank  as  well  as  thr 
oarcet  rr  rep. I  s t  i  at  i on  progtam. 

Col  loot  Ion  ol  I  no  I  ili'ii  I  s  .  At  rarh  installation  thr  etvillan  petsouuel 
staff  members  were  askml  to  supply  anv  speoilir  inriilrnts  ol  pioblrms 
with  tlie  oommnni  oat  i  oils  sent  item  thr  i'll  loo  ot  Civilian  lYtsounrl  to 
their  offlrr.  Although  a  lew  ot  these  Inriilrnts  ronrr  i  nnl  ilorumrnt  s 
i  n  i  t  I  a  t  ml  at  suh  roiiim.  mils  ami  ma|oi  romtn.imls  oi  with  Insliiul  ii'iis  aihlml 
hv  enilorsrmrnl  ol  I  lie  eommaml  si, ill,  thr  main  torus  ot  thr  pioirrt  i-talt 
was  on  written  ot  vrihul  romiium  I  r  a  t  I  on  t  i  oin  I'CSITK  to  thr  I  ns  t  a  1  l  at  t  on  . 
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The  F.xper  lmon  till  l’r oerdut  e  s 

Two  experiments  wore  conduc t  oil  during  tin'  lln.-tl  month);  ot  the 
pro|i’Ct.  One  Involved  t  lie  r  •••  t  i  u>*.  hv  IHT  stall  members  ot  .1  portion  of 
11  quarterly  mutative  leport  submit  teil  hv  selected  installations.  The 
other  concerned  the  chat ac t et i st I cs  o(  the  individuals  nominated  tor 
training  in  two  personnel  onuses. 

(Quarter ly  Narrative  Ratings.  The  quarterly  narrative  repot t  is 
snhmltted  hv  Installations  t o  their  sub  commands  to  describe  programs 
and  actions  taken  during  the  quarter.  Certain  paragraphs  o(  this  re¬ 
port  respond  to  specific  mandatory  requirements  sped  I  ted  hv  directives 
of  the  Of  t  ice  ol  Civilian  Vet  sound.  Sub  command  personnel  staff  mem¬ 
bers  consolidate  the  installation  repot  I s  and  submit  t  lie i 1  summary  either 
directly  to  IHT  or  to  the  ma|ot  command  lot  additional  consol idat ion. 
These  snmmarv  repot ts  provide  one  source  ot  Inlormation  to  headquarter* 
concerning  actions  and  ptoblcms  in  the  field. 

One  mandatory  reporting  requirement  lot  the  mutative  covering  the 
quarter  ending  11  I'ecember  !'>('')  eoneetned  the  te  legist  rat  ion  ol  civilian 
employees  lit  the  engineers  and  Scientists  Cateet  Vtogram.  The  sped  lie 
request  contained  in  the  red  border  letter  dated  is  November  ll,ti‘i  is 
quoted  below: 

l>.  Ca_reer  Management.  Commands  will  repot!  on  the  execution 
of  Cl’R  »S0  IS.  A rmv  Civilian  t’aroer  l'togram  (ot  Ingineets 
and  Sd enlists,  as  follows: 

(1)  Method  (e.g.,  classroom,  individual,  etc.'  and  extent 

ol  program  orient  at  ion  given  supervise! s  and  employees. 

If  100  per  cent  ol  these  employees  and  supervisors 
have  not  been  oriented,  state  plans  and  time  schedule 
for  completion  ol  the  orient  at  ion  program. 

(.'1  Sped  tic  and  complete  explanation  covering  anv  in¬ 
stance  of  incomplete  registration  ol  all  eugineets 
and  scientists  as  ot  the  end  ot  the  quartet  . 

(11  If  initial  appraisal  (PA  form  .’ll'.’  •  has  not  been 
submitted  tor  all  engineers  and  scientists  bv  t he 
end  ol  the  quarter,  an  analysts  ot  the  problems  en¬ 
countered  lit  obtaining  appiaisals.  and  a  statement 
of  plans  and  a  time  schedule  tor  completing  appraisals. 

(Al  Statement  ol  dt ft  lenities  encountered  In  admi ni st et Tng 

the  career  program  and/or  anv  ptoblcms  ol  interpretation 
ol  the  regulation. 
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Hi.-  pat  .n;  i  aphs  sul'iu  i  t  t  ••«!  t  1  on  ten  t  nst  a  I  I  at  i  011s  in  t espouse  t  o  tills 
ri'ijul  romont  atul  six  consolidated  reports  ot  sul'  commands  wet  o  edited  to 
delete  1  dent  1  f  v  1  up  i  ill  otwat  1  on .  In  tin*  edition.  i'(  the  soh  command  re¬ 
ports,  It  was  sometimes  neeessaiv  to  chance  a  phi  asr  .0  that  .lew  t  i  pt  l  ott 
oi  a  variation  in  handling  the  propiam  hv  i ns t a  1  I  at  1  on-,  within  the  origi¬ 
nal  snmmarv  was  restated  to  attribute  these  vitiations  t o  divisions  ol 
an  Installation.  Then  these  sixteen  parnptaphs  were  pivon  to  nine  staff 
members  of  OCP  for  their  independent  tatinp  ol  the  eonlent  oi  these  10- 
sponses.  The  nine  OlT  raters  were  the  aetlou  ottieeis  ol  the  i  .tteei 
Management  branch  and  the  stall  ol  the  Personnel  (valuation  Division. 

these  (HP  staff  members  were  asked  t  o  tali-  these  pat  art  aphs  hv  re 
spending  to  four  questions  concern  t  tip  :  (it  the  t  espons  t  vencss  ot  the 
report  to  the  request;  (.’)  the  usefulness  ot  the  lutotmatlon  to  (HP  head¬ 
quarters;  (  the  uselulness  of  the  informat  Ion  to  sill'  ci'mmand  head 

quarters;  and  (>«)  an  estimate  ot  the  overall  exeel  h-ttee  ot  t  he  admin!  s 
t rat  Inn  of  this  earner  program  at  the  I  ns t a  1 1  at f ett .  (The  specific 
questions  and  alternatives  .ire  included  In  Kesnlts  ol  I  xpor  intent  al  Pro 
cedures.)  Altltoupit  these  quest  ions  max-  not  exhaust  the  possible  uses 
of  these  narrative  reports,  the  study  was  deslpned  to  invest tpat e  the 
possibilities  of  usinp  these  kinds  of  written  tepotls  In  otbot  experl 
mental  studies  of  comtmtn teat  Ion  el  lent fveness. 

Personnel  Specialist  li.tlnitte,  Noml nat Ions .  Ilte  second  rxpi-t  lim-nt.il 
device  list'd  in  the  project  concetned  nominations  lot  the  Keciultment  and 
Placemenl  (KM’j  ami  Personnel  Manapcmenl  Assistance  (PM.Af  pet  -.emtr  I 
specialist  courses  t  tom  nine  latpe  i  nst  a  1  1  at  i  ons  .  Sevetal  ihanc.cs  veto 
matle  in  the  nomin.it  lup  proeetlures  tor  FY  (<  1 ;  this  expet  imeul  was  do 
slp.netl  to  compare  the  eltects  t'i  these  chances  in  pi  t'ce.lut  e . 

The  inventory  t'i  traininp  ueetls  tot  PY  on  in  the  Civilian  Pei  sou 
no  1  Administration  Career  Field  was  initiated  hv  a  lottoi  dated  Match  l‘>t»S 
i  tom  DCSFT.R  throupli  channel';  to  Civilian  Petsonuel  I’iliccts.  I  he  icttci 
Invited  noml  nat  foils  to  be  sent  hv  .’<1  M.tv  I'D,'.  tt>  the  Kiel. I  i’ll  ices  tot 
the  KM’  course  and  to  the  IH'SPFR  Training  and  Development  Division  It't 
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the  PMA  (revised)  course.  l’rlorltlos  for  accepting  nominees  In  the 
courses  were  also  listed. 


The  FY  (>7  nomin.it  1  ons  were  similarly  Invited  hv  a  letter  dated 
February  l'*bb.  The  changes  in  procedures  and  requirements  Initiated 
by  this  letter  Include:  (!)  the  survey  was  to  he  conducted  earlier 
In  the  year;  (.!)  the  n  'ml  nat  1  ons  were  to  be  submitted  to  and  reviewed 
bv  the  sub  command  personnel  staff;  and  (!)  the  training  of  certain 
key  operating  personnel  staff  members  was  to  be  mandatory,  and  time 
deadlines  for  this  training  were  established. 

Certain  informal  pressure  was  also  exerted  bv  the  DCSPF.R  staff 
to  insure  that  each  operating  office  would  conduct  a  survey  ol  training 
needs  within  the  office  and  would  make  budgetary  provisions  and  realistic 
estimates  of  training  required. 

Lists  of  the  individuals  in  the  initial  nomination  list  of  l’Y  bb 
for  the  R&I’  and  1’MA  courses  were  collected  from  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Personnel  Field  Offices.  A  comparable  list  of  nominees  for  these  two 
courses  for  I'Y  b/  was  obtained  for  (lie  same  installations  I  rout  the 
various  sub  command  headquarters.  The  ins t a  1 1  at  I  on  personnel  oil  Ices 
used  for  this  experiment  were: 

Fort  I'ix,  New  .lei  sev 

l.etterkennv  Army  IV pot  ,  Pennsylvania 

Aberdeen  Proving  ((round,  Maryland 

Fort  Wo l voir.  Virginia 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico 

Fort  WcnJ.imin  Harrison,  Indiana 

Tooele  Armv  I'epot  ,  btab 

Presidio  ol  San  Francisco,  California 

After  the  list  of  individuals  nominated  (or  training  for  the  two 
fiscal  years  was  obtained,  the  project  stafl  collected  background  infor¬ 
mation  from  t he  career  tiles.  The  study  involved  a  comparison  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  individuals  nominated  ior  these  courses  for  FY  bb 
and  FY  b7. 
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HI  SHU'S  OK  Till'  COMMUNICATION  CAST  STUPII  S 


Tills  chapter  Is  a  description  of  the  basic  data  collected  In  the 
case  study  of  the  four  selected  communications.  The  basic  data  are  dis¬ 
cussed  with  minimum  interpretive  comment.  The  implications  of  these 
data  for  communication  policy  of  the  Army  Oltlco  ot  Civilian  Personnel 
are  described  in  subsequent  chapters. 

Youth  Opportunity  Campaign 

The  most  popular  program  tiiat  was  discussed  in  detail  with  the 
civilian  personnel  stall  was  the  Youth  Opportunity  Campaign  tYiH'l .  Al¬ 
most  all  offices  reported  an  extremely  successful  program  with  these 
youngsters.  The  contnuin  i  cat  i  ons  that  were  sent  to  describe  and  author!  re 
the  propram,  however,  were  not  the  focus  of  such  universal  acclaim.  One 
obvious  objection  expressed  hv  members  of  each  civilian  personnel  staff 
concerned  the  lack  of  advance  notice.  Althoue.it  a  few  ol  the  civilian 
personnel  officers  had  received  a  day  or  so  advance  notice  ol  this  pro 
pram  before  the  author i rat  ion  teletype  arrived,  most  ot  them  indicated 
that  it  was  rumor  or  that  tliov  had  puossod  that  such  a  propram  was  pond- 
tup  from  newspaper  articles.  The  personnel  staff  at  several  sub  commands 
pave  Informal  advance  notice  to  some  civilian  personnel  oflioots.  This 
relatively  "short  fuse"  propram  required  almost  i ns t ant  ancons  action 
from  the  Civilian  Personnel  Office  to  obtain  intotmation  about  lobs 
that  could  he  filled  hv  trainees  and  the  availability  ot  money  tor 
these  fobs. 

At  essentially  all  the  lust  a l lat Ions  visited,  a  peneral  statt  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  which  division  heads  were  asked  to  estimate  their  par¬ 
ticular  requirements  for  trainees.  The  State  Kmplovment  Service  was 
then  asked  If  they  had  received  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in¬ 
formation  concerning  criteria  for  selection  of  trainees.  The  propram 


{or  obtaining  applicants  for  the  positions  usually  included  use  of  news¬ 
paper,  radio,  and  television  publicity.  At  a  few  installations  schools 
were  in  session  in  early  June  when  the  program  was  instituted;  at  others 
the  high  school  students  had  already  completed  the  school  year  and  could 
not  be  contacted  through  this  source.  The  State  Kmp lovment  Service  was 
C lie  principal  source  of  referrals  for  t he  program  at  essentially  all  in¬ 
stallations  contacted.  None  of  these  installations  encountered  major 
difficulties  in  obtaining  applicants  for  these  jobs.  A  few  in  t lie  remote 
areas  had  minor  problems  with  transportation  to  the  base  for  the  YOC's 
and  with  acceptance  by  employees  of  the  application  of  the  nepotism  rule 
in  this  program. 

After  the  initial  recruiting  effort,  the  processing  of  the  YOC's 
was  done  either  at  the  employment  service  office  or  at  the  base  personnel 
office.  One  office  questioned  the  processing  procedures  since  higher 
headquarters  had  not  specified  job  titles  for  these  employees;  however, 
this  office  found  that  a  neighboring  installation  was  using  the  title 
"trainee,”  which  they  then  adopted.  Most  of  the  civilian  personnel 
officers  did  not  consider  this  a  problem.  Trainees'  past  experience 
and  training,  if  any,  was  used  in  the  basic  processing  and  assigning 
of  Individuals  to  work  groups.  Cirls  tended  to  be  assigned  to  clerical 
jobs,  and  the  older  and  huskier  boys  to  outside  work.  College  students, 
included  In  a  few  of  the  programs,  tended  to  be  assigned  to  more  techni¬ 
cal  office  positions. 

The  orientation  program  was  usually  a  joint  effort  of  the  personnel 
office,  the  commanding  officer,  and  the  subgroup  to  which  the  youngster 
was  assigned.  At  some  installations  this  orientation  was  done  with  con¬ 
siderable  ceremony  and  fanfare;  at  others  it  was  informal  and  presumably 
handled  hv  the  supervisor  on  an  individual  basis. 

When  authority  was  granted  for  increasing  the  number  of  YOC's  beyond 
the  initial  one  per  cent  goal,  most  of  the  personnel  officers  were  de¬ 
lighted.  They  had  been  asked  by  various  supervisors  if  more  trainees 
could  be  assigned  to  their  sections.  The  screening  procedures  and 
orientation  programs  for  the  trainees  hired  in  t lie  "second  wave"  tended 
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to  bo  more  carefully  planned  ami  executed.  Mir  tup  was  done  throughout 
tlu>  summer  to  replace  those  who  quit  for  various  reasons.  Very  few 
disciplinary  actions  forced  vomits  tors  out  of  the  program,  although 
some  were  released  because  of  poor  attendance.  Others  quit  to  take 
a  vacation  with  their  parents,  to  go  out  lor  the  school  football  team, 
etc . 


The  document  dated  12  duly  l^bS  concerning  training  of  YOC's  was 
received  too  late  for  specific  planned  action.  Of  the  twenty  installa¬ 
tions  visited,  four  indicated  that  they  had  already  instituted  such  a 
program,  and  six  said  that  they  did  not  remember  receiving  the  communi¬ 
cation.  The  other  ten  did  not  use  the  information  directly;  however, 
in  the  report,  "Training  for  Youth  Opportunity  Campaign,"  they  empha¬ 
sized  the  role  of  the  supervisor  in  instructing  trainees. 

The  President's  letter  was  received  on  time  for  distribution  at 
tlie  termination  ceremony  at  ltf  of  tin-  20  installations.  Youths  that 
terminated  earlier  were  mailed  this  letter.  Several  Commanding  Officers 
had  already  prepared  a  letter  for  distribution  to  the  YOC’s  at  the 
ceremony  before  it  was  Known  that  one  would  be  received  with  the 
Pres ident ' s  si  gnat  urc . 

Overall,  this  program  was  considered  very  successful  by  the  cri¬ 
teria  applied  at  the  local  level.  Some  of  the  Kcv  differences  in  ap¬ 
plying  the  program  to  local  conditions  arc  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs . 

1.  Number  hired  in  the  program.  Table  1  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  percentage  of  the  civilian  work  force  hired  as  trainees 
for  the  20  installations.  The  per  cent  of  the  total  civilian 
work  force  ranged  from  11.3  per  cent  to  0.7  per  cent.  The 
installations  at  the  middle  and  lower  levels  ot  these  percent¬ 
ages  emphasized  the  following  kinds  of  problems:  the  non- 
aval  lahl  1  i  tv  of  additional  funds  to  support  trainees,  the  1.2 
per  cent  "quota"  imposed  bv  some  sub  commands ,  the  availability 
of  "appropriate"  work,  and  the  possible  impact  of  hiring 


trainees  during  a  port  oil  of  layoff  ami  toorganf  rat  f  on  of  full- 
time  civilian  staff.  The  installations  that  hired  relatively 
large  numbers  of  young  people  emphasized  the  need  for  additional 
employees  to  accomplish  long  neglected  fobs. 

TAIUT  I 

Percentage  of  Civilian  Work  Force  Hired  as  YOC  Trainees 

IVjrcevvta^i^ 

1.01  and  below 
l.U  -  1.S1 
l.M  -  J.Sl 
j.ui  -  s. si 
3.b'l  -  A  .  S 1 
A .  t'l  and  above 

Kmplias  i  s  iji  select  ton  oil  minor  1 1  y  grojip  member  s  h_fp ,  economic 
need .  ajul  educat tonal  needs .  At  several  installations  the 
screening  of  candidates  for  inclusion  in  the  program  was  handled 
entirely  by  the  State  employment  Service.  The  installations 
simplv  hired  the  number  they  needed  consecutively  from  the  em¬ 
ployment  service  referrals.  At  other  installations  various 
additional  strategies  were  used  to  select  and  assign  these 
youngsters.  A  few  assigned  their  staff  members  to  do  Inter¬ 
viewing  and  review  of  applicants  at  the  State  employment  Service 
office,  others  screened  referrals  at  their  offices,  and  still 
others  used  multiple  recruiting  sources. 

The  descriptive  documents  concerning  the  selection  of 
Youth  Opportunity  trainees  mentioned  as  important  criteria  the 
economic  needs  of  the  youngster  and  his  family,  the  importance 
to  the  country  of  persuading  potential  school  dropouts  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  education,  anil  the  stimulation  of  minority  group 
members  and  youngsters  without  work  experience  to  obtain  work 
experience.  The  attitude  of  the  key  members  of  the  personnel 


Number  of 
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offices  toward  tlio  various  criteria  (or  selection  ol  trainees 
was  apparent  In  the  Interviews.  Some  emphasized  the  minority 
group  representation;  this  seemed  to  he  a  turret  ion  of  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  the  Commanding  Oftierr  and/or  the  Civilian  Personnel 
Officer  rather  than  a  lunette.;  ot  the  particular  geographic 
location.  Other  installations  seemed  to  emphasize  the  economic, 
social,  and  educational  disadvantaged  In  their  programs.  These 
Installations  are  generally  in  the  smaller  eormrunlt ies  of  the 
Midwest  atrd  West  where  minority  group  conflicts  are  less  appar¬ 
ent.  Tire  emphasis  of  a  particular  ins  t  a  1  1  at  i  on  1  s  program  re¬ 
flects  tire  interpretation  and ,  therefore,  tire  attitudes  of  the 
key  personnel  involved  in  the  selection  program  as  well  as  the 
perceived  importance  of  the  above  criteria  in  the  local  area. 

In  suggesting  what  might  he  done  differently  iir  a  subse¬ 
quent  YOC  program,  most  of  the  personnel  officers  indicated 
that  they  would  like  to  have  additional  advance  notice.  Thov 
then  could  do  a  better  (oh  of  initial  screening  of  applicants 
in  terms  of  Job  skills  of  the  youths  and  could  better  utilize 
supervisors  who  can  effectively  direct  youngsters. 

3.  dob  assignments  given  Youth  Op port  uni  tv  Trainees .  The  sugges¬ 
tion  that  trainees  should  he  given  "meaningful  work"  was  handled 
different lv  at  the  installations.  Where  the  larger  number  of 
YOC’s  were  hired,  sizable  crows  of  hovs  were  assigned  to  mainte¬ 
nance  and  cleanup  jobs  in  the  buildings  and  grounds.  Other 
instal lat ions  specifically  avoided  assignments  of  this  kind  and 
emphasized  office  work  and  shop  apprentice-typo  lobs.  (These 
instal lat ions  in  general  did  not  have  the  same  magnitude  of 
problems  In  the  maintenance  of  buildings  and  grounds,  however.! 
Security  clearance  problems  and  satetv  considerations  limited 
the  jobs  available  at  a  few  of  the  bases,  especially  at  the 
proving  grounds  and  research  instal lat ions . 

4.  Problems  associated  with  nepot  t  sm.  Several  Installations  had 
problems  associated  with  the  application  of  the  general  nepotism 
regulations  of  the  I'ivil  Service  Oommisslou  in  the  Youth  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Program.  This  was  a  serious  problem  onlv  at  a  few  of  the 
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Installations  visited.  In  the  remote  installations  where  Army 
activities  provide  essentially  all  employment  opportunities  and 
at  installations  where  children  of  enlisted  personnel  would  have 
been  eligible  for  such  employment,  the  nepotism  rule  caused  some 
hard  feelings.  These  were  expressed  bv  employees,  service  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  the  youngsters  rejected  for  employment.  In  the 
populous  areas  or  in  areas  where  there  are  other  government 
agencies,  very  few  problems  arose  over  this  ruling. 

The  communications  concerning  the  Youth  Opportunity  Campaign  out¬ 
lined  broad,  general  objectives  for  the  program  and  required  specific 
local  direction  in  meeting  these  goals.  This  kind  of  freedom  to  direct 
a  program  not  only  tends  to  foster  variation  at  the  installation  level, 
but  also  tends  to  intensify  the  personal  commitment  and  enthusiasm  of 
local  managers  to  the  program.  With  one  exception,  where  the  nepotism 
problem  was  a  paramount  issue,  the  personnel  action  officers  felt  that 
their  YOC  program  was  one  of  the  finest  personnel  efforts  ever  conducted 
at  their  installation. 

Civilian  Personnel  Circular  7 

Civilian  Personnel  Circular  7,  Paragraph  V,  29  April  1965,  included 
a  number  of  mandatory  reporting  requirements  for  the  quarterly  narrative 
report  covering  the  quarter  ending  30  June  1965.  These  requirements  were 
to  report  the  current  status  of  career  re-registration:  the  estimated 
career  trainee  intake  for  FY  66;  the  training  needs  met  in  the  Medical 
Self-Help  Training  program;  an  example  of  a  position  management  analysis 
study  done  during  the  quarter;  actions  taken  during  the  quarter  concerning 
equal  employment  opportunity;  uses  made  of  oral  presentation  of  incentive 
award  nominations;  and  the  delegation  to  supervisors  of  suggestion  award 
approval.  At  every  installation  this  CPC  was  received  in  time,  and  the 
requirements  were  generally  ones  that  were  anticipated  bv  the  Civilian 
Personnel  Officer  so  that  very  few  problems  were  encountered. 

The  coordination  of  the  narrative  reporting  requirements  is  usually 
assigned  to  the  Personnel  Management  Assistance  Pranch.  The  chief  of 
this  branch  expects  other  .branch  chiefs  to  submit  drafts  of  various 
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sections  of  the  narrative.  These  sections  are  revised  and  edited  for 
the  Civilian  1’ersonnel  t'fficer.  (At  tluee  installations,  all  relatively 
small,  the  Cl'O  appointed  himself  as  the  narrative  coo rd i na t or .  1 

The  narratives  submitted  tor  t  lie  murler  end  i  up.  U'  dune  l‘*bS  were 
considered  hv  the  local  staffs  as  relatively  routine.  I'liiee  specific 
problems  were  uncovered,  however.  At  one  installation  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  locating  the  reference  material  referred  to  in  Cl’O  7  con¬ 
cerning  "Training  Needs  Met."  This  paragraph  refers  the  staff  to  1'A 
Pamphlet  )‘>0-8  and  to  Section  IV,  Cl’C  78,  There  is  no  notation 

in  i'i’C  7,  l^bb,  that  these  documents  concern  Medical  Self-Help  Training. 

To  respond  to  this  paragraph  some  searching  in  the  library  was  required. 

If  the  name  of  the  program  had  been  included,  the  personnel  staff  would 
have  known  the  of  I  ice  to  contact  for  the  necessary  informat  ion .  (In 
reading  and  discussing,  the  narrative  with  one  I'MA ,  no  references  to 
Medical  Self-Help  Training  were  found.  Ho  had  obviously  not  looked  for 
these  references.) 

The  requirement  that  each  installation  report  its  best  example  of 
position  management  analysis  caused  a  minor  problem  at  two  installations, 
both  of  these  offices  felt  that  they  had  no  particular  instances  to  re¬ 
port  and  stated  this  in  the  initial  narrative.  One  sub  command  telephoned 
the  I'PO  on  receiving  Ills  narrative  and  insisted  that  he  include  one  ex¬ 
ample.  The  Cl’O  complied  even  though  he  felt  that  the  incident  at  his 
installation  was  not  applicable.  The  other  installation  received  no 
objection  from  its  headquarters  concerning  the  omission  of  a  specific 
ox amp le . 

At  another  installation  the  Commanding  Officer  insists  on  reviewing 
all  narrative  statements  for  higher  headquarters  submitted  bv  bis  sub¬ 
ordinates.  The  narrative  for  TO  dune  I'M'S  was  returned  to  the  t'PO  at 
this  installation  for  "extensive  revision,"  since  he  had  made  a  few 
statements  concerning  restrictions  imposed  bv  higher  headquarters  on 
the  local  program.  The  CPO  was  somewhat  unhappy  with  having,  to  rewrite 
this  report,  and  he  indicated  that  higher  headquarters  could  not  obtain 
his  opinions  unless  the  Commanding,  Officer  concurred. 


M.tuv  o(  t he  pi'CHMiwl  officers  questioned  tin-  e f  1  ec  t  i  veiies  ■;  .mil 
list*  (illness  <>(  quoit  or  I  v  mutative  reports.  liepot  i  I  up  requ  i  i  ement  s  are 
lev  It'll  not  only  l>v  HA  level,  Imt  also  bv  file  majoi  and  ‘ini'  command.  The 
report  eventually  ol'talne,!  1  •  y  the  Pep.it  t  meet  of  Am  v  (  :.  a  :.in:imarv  pre- 
pareil  I  •  v  sui'c'i'sstve  levels  ol  eommaiul.  Several  staff  iiiemliei  s  asked  why 
the  primary  i equl rement s  aie  levied  hy  PA  level,  sfuee  PA  di>es  not  ob- 
tain  an  answer  from  the  art  Inn  of  I  leers  at  the  vat  ions  Installations. 

Some  of  these  notion  oflleeis  suppest  oil  that  the  put  pose  ol  spe<  lal 
report  Inp,  requirements  was  to  Inform  the  1  ns  t  a  1  1  at  i  ons  that  PA  wanted 
to  emphasize  the  particular  program  rather  than  to  teeeive  intoimatlon 
from  the  field. 

Some  aneitlatv  funet  Ions  served  hv  the  quartet  Iv  nut  rat  I ve  tequfre- 
ment s  were  mentioned  hv  several  petsonnol  ol Meets.  The  report  provides 
a  specific  time  tor  the  personnel  staff  to  tevlew  theft  ptojuatn  and  plan 
for  snhsequenl  eflorts.  This  also  provides  an  opportunity  lot  the  tl’O  to 
review  with  his  Command  1  op,  Officer  the  accomplishments  ol  the  eivillan 
personnel  prop.ram  and  ant  I «'  I  pat  ed  future  requirements.  Several  Civilian 
Personnel  Officers  indleated  that  the  Med  lea  I  Sell  Kelp  reference  in  Cl’C 
/  was  helpful  In  eonvl  nr  I  tip.  the  medle.il  .nlmi  n  I  st  t  at  ot  s  at  hase  hospitals 
that  civilians  should  he  included  in  their  Medical  Sell  Help  Train!  up. 
prop.ram.  Therefore,  the  narrative  portions  ol  the  t  epoi  t  ate  at  times 
useful  to  the  local  oil  lee  even  when  there  Is  a  question  as  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  ol  the  information  to  hlpher  headquarters. 

Purlup  discussion  of  t ho  quarterly  narrative  repot t ,  the  statistical 
report,  1  V*h,  was  also  discussed.  Plttlcultv  In  oht.tlnlnp  data  t  com 
small  concentrations  ol  employees  who  work  at  remote  t:ltet:  eaused  most 
dlflleultv  with  the  suspense  date  ot  the  lh'it>.  Althotiph  the  pto|eet 
stall  illd  not  attempt  to  svst  omal  leal  l  v  colled  data  cover  1  up  the  1  Wrh 
form,  at  most  installations  the  PA  feedback  and  feedback  ol  personnel 
propram  information  to  the  Comm.indfnp  I'll  leer  was  discussed.  Throe  In¬ 
stallations  use  the  PA  I eedhaek  reports  In  pr esent at  Ions  to  t he 1 1  Commarrd- 
inp  Officers.  Most  ol  the  others  state  that  the  snmm.tr  v  lnlorm.it  Ion  Is 
received  too  late  lor  Inclusion  In  their  local  report.  Trends  of  the 
local  personnel  prop.ram  are  analyzed  us  I  up.  data  collected  at  the  instal¬ 
lation  for  previous  quarters.  Several  sample  reports  wote  obtained  bv 
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tlio  pto|ocl  st;ltt,  Iiowovot,  tint  in. I  ti.it  I'  tli.it  tin-  looil  .tni  1  v  s  I  s  i  s 
pill  t  01  tii'il  ,-ittol  tin'  i  n  I  .'I  ma  t  i  i'll  out epot 1  os  .'t  tin-  I  t » >  i  tn . 


S.”in-  i>|'i-i  it  I  in-  pi- 1 -n'liin- 1  .'Mi.  os  tin- 1  tli.it  n.ii  l  .it  I  vc  i  o.jn  t  I  i-nn-nt  s 
slnml.l  tn-  l  i-.lnco.l  I  i  .'in  i-v.-iv  .(ii.ittci  t.<  i-ttln-i  .-in.-  .i  v.-.-n  .'i  evotv  .'tin'l 
.jn.it  t.-t.  Altlnniv.lt  tln-sv  ti.iltiit  Iv.’s  .to  n.'t  i.-.iuiii-  i  lot  ot  stilt  time, 
tlli'V  .Iti’  t  I’. ini  l  <'il  lit  .-l  ('('ill'll  win'll  m.-liiv  I’tln-t  topotts  mo  ill;;.'  t  c.)  u  i  t  o.l . 
Some'  iTO’  s  ini('lv  tli.it  those  lint  1  .-it  t  its  oontitn  n  mtiitimii"  ol  pet  t  I  non  I 
i  n  t  .'1  unit  t  on  tot  hly.hot  hoi.h(uii  t  01  s  .  In  yi-noi.il.  Iiowovot  ,  tlu-;ti-  pot  si'll 
tn- I  men  .lo  not  oh  loot  to  (In'  ttltny  »'t  tin-  •it.-ittitli.il  t  ot'ot  t  on  n 
.(llllt  tot  1  v  I* in  t  s  . 

Pop. nt  t  me  til  v't  Atniv  Viiniplilot  ('‘>0  .’0  ,  I't.-ilntny  innl  P.-vo  1  opinont  ol  1  \o.  lit  I  von 
nti.l  M.-ittiiyot  (Miiv 

lln-  |'i- 1  -.I'tnto  I  t  l  n  I  n  l  hi',  stilts  nt  tin-  v. ut. >n-.  I  m  I  1 1  I  .1 1  t  .'tv.  vote 
il  ski'.l  .il'out  tin-  p  t  ol'  I  fins  ns  so.- 1  nt  o.l  wttli  tin-  ti.iinlm-  pnmpli  \  ot  (’'*('  . 

In  t  ho  oito.tnnl  .1 1  s  t  i  t  Init  t  on  v't  this  piii'phlot  .  in'  spoeitt.  r.'vot  tot  lot 
wus  I  no  I  n.  toil  .  Sovot.il  ti.itiitin-  men  t  opot  I  o.l  i  coot  vim-  tin-  .lo.  iniiont  , 

>-.  1  .mo  I  tie.  .tt  It  ,  mi. I  |»  1  not  ne  It  tn  tin- It  hook,  .i-.o  .is  i  tototonoo  (tom. 
they  ilt.l  not  expect  I  lie  ktn.l  ot  toll.".-  on  topoitlne  i  o.(nl  t  oiin-nt  s  lh.it 

siil'so.(iiont  I  v  woto  nssnel  .-it  o.l  with  tlits  .lo.  nmont  .  lln-  lottot  .l.ito.l 

•i  Soptoml'ot  !»('••  on  l-xoontlvo  I’ovo  1  opinont  s('oo  t  t  v  I  in-  thnt  oi'iiimnn.li't  s 
should  1  ot  mill  it  o  .i.tlon  ('Inns  tot  .lo vo  1  op  1  ne.  oveonttvos  vis  tin-  (list 
.  .'iimiiito.it  Ion  ioootvo.1  totoittne  to  (»*•('  ,’t'.  tout  ot  the  .’l1  I  ns  t  it  1  1  nt  t  .'its 
could  not  too. til  to.otvlne  tills  lottot  .in. I  oonl.l  not  t  I  n.l  tt  tn  tln-lt 
I  ties.  ijittto  i  low  ot  tin-  otlioi  ti.iintne.  men  I  ottioml-oi  .->1  sootne.  tin-  lot 

tot  hut  oonl.l  n.'t  pie. luce  tl.  Stnoo  tills  w.is  not  i  "to. I  hot  .lot"  lottot. 

It  .tpp.it  out  l  v  w.is  not  I'otiolvoil  .is  hot  tie.  tmp.'t  t  .tut  . 

I’OVO  t  .t  1  t  t. it  ill  tie  moil  sit. I  tli.it  ;tn  Insult  t.  tout  nnml’ot  ol  ooptos  ot 

the  p.implilet  woi  o  sent.  At  lout  t  ns  t  ;t  1  1  .it  I  ons  tin-  tt.ilntne  stilt  to 

.(noste.l  tii.'to  ooptos  .'1  t  lie  hooklot  .in. I  toootvo.l  thorn  sovct.it  months 
.if  lot  tliov  woto  expect  o.l.  t’tto  tt.it  nine,  iti.-in  w.is  oolt.itn  th.it  ho  hi. I  l  o 
ootvo.l  ;t  oi'pv;  Iiowovot  ,  thoio  w.is  no  iooot.1  In  the  nut  1  loom.  .in. I  ho 
oonl.l  not  t  t  n.l  .i  oopv  In  tits  otttco.  At  mot  hot  t  ns  t  .-tl  1  it  I  on  the  t'tvllt.-in 
IVt  spittle  I  t'ltloot  t  (’('ot  t  o.l  (hit  ho  .It.l  not  tooolvo  i  o.'pv  thtonp.lt  toe.nl.it 


channels.  Hi-  In-. u  .1  will  It*  .it  tin'  IVnt  apon  that  tills  ili'iimif  ut  was  t  ft-f  1  v  l  up 
emphasis  .ni.l  .'I.  t  ,il  iii'il  fin'  t  t  I'm  .mot  lift  i  ns  t  .t  11  .i  t  I  on  . 

Tlio  Aniui.il  Kopot  t  ot  Tralnlnp  il.itoil  7  Inno  In.  (tided  a  pat  .ii’.t  apll 

V etjtte  st  lllp  spe  i- 1  t  I  f  1  lit  ot  ni.it  I  on  on  tlio  application  i>t  (■•)('  .’i'  to  t  lio  local 
f  XCCUt  1  Vf  ilf  Vi’  1  opmonl  I'loj'.i  am.  Out  I  up  till'  il  i  sruss  1  on  ot  t’,,i|  ’0  tlio  ptn{ecf 

staff  asked  to  si'f  tills  ti'porl  .  Tour  of  these  I  us  t  a  1  1  at  1  oiis  ill. I  not  ro- 
S|until  In  t  lit*  I  r  report  roin'rrn  I  t»t*.  6'*t'  .’0.  I  lit'  v  IntstlMi'.l  tills  Iv  relettlnp 
to  thf  first  pat  apraph  ol  Part  I  ol  tlio  Anuiial  llcpot  t  ot  Ii.itninr  will  fit 
stall's,  "I’roprams  ol  a  rout  I  no  nature  rn'oil  not  l-o  t  opo  t  t  o.l .  " 

Till'  Impai't  of  b'UI-.’O  on  tlio  tralnlnp.  prop  t  anis  at  tlio  1  ns  t  a  1  1  at  I  otts 
has  not  hoon  oxt  fits  1  vo  .  Tralnlnp.  art  I  vl  tv  Is  I'.rni'i  a  1  1  v  loriisoil  on  lowor 
lovi’l  porsontiol.  Tlio  tralnlnp.  mon  at  tlio  smallrt  1  ns  t  a  1  I  at  1  ons  st.it  oil 
that  this  kind  ot  program  alnifil  at  hlph  lovi'l  petsonnel  ronl.l  hr  appllfd 
to  very  few  ol  t  ho  I  r  civilian  employees.  At  the  larp.ei  installations 
where  executive  tralnlnp,  proptams  have  heen  ntlllred.  the  tialnlnp  non 
felt  that  their  past  proprain  effort  has  re  1  1  or  t  e.l  the  tialnlnp  philosophy 
ileserihod  In  b'>0-.’0.  This  iloenmeiit  was  not  pet  re  1  veil  as  a  rhnnpo  in  Armv 
attitudes  or  procedures  In  the  exeentlve  tralnlnp  area,  hut  as  a  nselnl 
relerence  pttlde  lot  their  enrrent  proptam.  fliev  did  not  i  banco  tlielt 
onpolnp  activities  In  executive  and  tti.-tnapet  tralnlnp  as  a  dltect  tesult 
of  receivltip  this  series  of  communications. 

These  tralnlnp  men  made  a  inimher  ol  lavorahle  comment s  ahout  the 
informal  news  and  notes  sent  to  them  hv  the  tralnlnp,  people  at  I'A  level. 
The  descriptions  of  other  installation  proptams  and  the  ideas  lot  pen- 
eratlnp  Interest  In  tralnlnp  were  useful  to  them. 

Ol’H  HIM,  Career  Manapement  basic  Tollcies  and  llei|ul  retneut  s 

The  communications  problems  associated  with  tTK  iTI  vote  discussed 
with  various  personnel  oil  ice  staff  members  at  each  1  ns  t  a  I  1  at  1  on  .  fills 
formidable  document  provides  detailed  Instructions  and  procodutes  lot 
completlnp  the  .MO;’  form  used  In  the  re-repl  st  t  at  1  on  ol  civilian  employees 
lti  the  Armv  Career  Tropram.  Plscusslons  of  this  proprain  with  the  staff 
members  of  the  personnel  office  produced  the  most  heated  comment s  obtained 


OI1  those  visits.  A  considerable  amount  ot  time  and  cnn  rv  i'l  t  lir  personae  I 
staff  was  roqtil  ini,  and  comp  1  a  i  lit  s  (  rein  flu-  c.inrrlsls  comp  lei  i  i»  the  it 
forms  wore  frequent.  At  installations  undot  t  ho  Atmv  M.i  t  »•  t  i  «*  1  Command, 
tho  samo  .MO.’  form  was  used  tot  reg  i  s  t  or  i  no  employees  in  t  ho  AMC  Talent 
Hank.  I'll  1  s  Talont  Hank  {  i  lo  of  data  inoludos  mote  oiviti.in  pet  sound  titan 

does  tho  oaroor  registration  propram  and  ptoduoi’d  a  Inroot  wot k  load  lot 
tho  personnel  statt  at  tho  AMC  installations.  It  was  dittioult  to  ascer¬ 
tain  tho  added  work  load  resulting  from  the  additional  t o<pti t omont s  in 
sorted  by  the  sub  commands,  since  the  personnel  stall  at  AMC  installations 
combined  the  career  re-rep.i  st  rat  i  on  and  Talent  Hank  programs  Into  a  single 
off  ort . 

At  tbc  various  sites  several  different  procedures  veto  used  I o  in¬ 
struct  registrants.  At  most  Installations  kev  supervisors  I  tom  each 
career  field  were  assembled  in  small  groups  for  detailed  instruct  ions 
in  completing  the  2  302  form.  Tlicv  were  supplied  with  a  copv  o I  Cl’K  CPI. 
Then  they  discussed,  item  bv  item,  the  correct  procedures  lor  i i 11  I  up  in 
t  he  information.  These  stipervi  sors  itt  turn  condor  t  cd  similar  sessions  with 
the  careerists  in  their  sections.  At  a  few  small  installations  the  per¬ 
sonnel  staff  handled  all  of  the  sessions  in  which  careerists  completed 
the  form. 

A  few  of  the  installations  pave  each  individual  his  "purged"  201  Hie 
as  an  information  reference.  After  the  registrant  had  completed  the  lorm, 
it  was  checked  for  correct  format  bv  a  personnel  staff  officer.  Then  the 
form  was  sent  to  the  registrant's  department  lor  typing.  The  personnel 
department  then  reviewed  the  (orm  again  hoi  ore  it  was  sent  tot  kev  punch 
ing.  Sizable  variation  in  the  methods  used  bv  the  personnel  departments 
in  cheeking  the  form  was  described.  Some  personnel  oltlces  cheeked  ortlv 
the  format  of  the  responses  and  then  signed  the  form.  At  ether  offices 
201  files  were  searched  to  verify  the  aeeuraev  ot  the  iulorm.it  ion  included 
on  each  2302  (orm.  Forms  were  reviewed  at  various  command  levels  where 
a  number  of  errors  were  detected.  Incorrect  forms  were  returned  to  the 
installation  and  resubmission  o(  the  corrected  lorm  was  then  requited. 

Tills  brief  outline  of  the  steps  required  lot  ibis  program  omits  many 
of  the  detailed  frustrations  oi  tho  personnel  staff  and  the  individual 


career i st . 


Changes  were  made  In  deadlines,  especial  lv  In  t  lie  Talent  Hank 


registration,  and  in  the  exact  specification  of  who  was  and  who  was  not 
required  to  he  registered.  Confusions  were  also  related  to  m.inv  other 
problems;  for  example,  the  various  (IS  levels  to  he  Included,  the  number 
of  copies  pf  the  completed  form  required,  the  ultimate  destination  ol  the 
completed  forms,  the  Implications  of  various  attitudes  toward  mobility, 
the  action  to  be  taken  concerning  Individuals  who  refused  to  complete 
the  form.  Several  personnel  staff  people  felt  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most  unpopular  requl rements  that  their  office  has  had  to  enforce. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  individuals  who  are  very  familiar 
with  CPR  CPI  feel  that  It  is  a  we  1 1 -organ! zed  and  well-written  document. 
Since  the  2302  form  is  a  detailed  document ,  the  instruction  booklet  must 
be  detailed  and  explicit.  The  personnel  staff  reported  that  the  manual, 
especially  after  Change  1,  answered  most  of  the  questions  raised  about 
the  form.  This  document  is  bulky  and  tends  to  frighten  the  less  verbal 
employees.  The  CPR  CPI  was  not  verv  useful  In  the  Talent  Rank  registra¬ 
tion,  where  many  shop  operatives  were  required  to  teglster,  since  these 
employees  essentially  refused  to  wade  through  the  material. 

employees  were  not  enthusiastic  about  completing  this  detailed  form. 
Since  the  career  program  includes  most  of  the  higher  level  civilians  at 
an  installation,  the  re-reglstratlon  procedure  involved  the  key  civilians 
with  whom  the  successful  Civilian  Personnel  Office  must  maintain  effective 
relationships.  Many  personnel  staff  members  feel  that  Information  about 
the  wav  this  registration  would  benefit  the  Individual  and  the  Armv  should 
have  been  provided.  This  comment,  although  almost  universal lv  made  at  the 
AMC  installations,  was  also  directed  toward  the  career  registration  pro¬ 
gram  at  other  installations.  These  personnel  men  are  reacting  to  their 
understanding  of  the  Personnel  Career  Program  as  well  as  to  the  pressure 
exerted  by  key  civilians  in  other  career  programs.  When  an  assignment, 
promotion,  or  selection  of  a  careerist  to  a  kev  position  is  not  universally 
applauded,  the  career  program  is  often  blamed  bv  unsuccessful  candidates. 
Favorable  attitudes  toward  the  program  are  verv  closely  tied  to  the  per¬ 
ceived  effect  of  the  decisions  made  for  each  Individual.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  defend  the  importance  of  the  program  when  incorrect  printouts 
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of  the  submitted  career  information  are  received  from  headquarters  or 
when  notification  is  received  erroneously  that  a  person  is  not  listed 
in  tlie  career  file.  These  episodes  reflecting  the  growing  pains  of  the 
automated  system  do  not  build  confidence  in  the  system. 

Although  all  of  the  problems  encountered  at  each  office  cannot  be 
discussed  in  detail,  several  recurring  deficiencies  should  be  mentioned. 
Many  more  copies  of  CPR  CPI  were  required  for  the  training  sessions. 
Additional  copies  of  this  rather  long  document  were  prepared  at  several 
of  these  installations  bv  their  own  print  shops.  Kev  punching  facilities 
and  instructions  for  the  kev  punch  operator  were  not  adequate.  IVlavs  in 
submitting  card  decks  occurred.  Telephone  calls  to  vaiious  command 
levels  to  clarify  instructions  reflected  confusion  about  the  program 
at  command  levels. 

In  general,  the  written  communication  contained  in  (’PR  CPI  was  under¬ 
stood  by  the  personnel  staff.  I'owever,  the  major  communication  problems 
concerned  what  was  not  conmunlcated .  The  kev  question  not  answered  in 
this  communication  for  any  of  the  registrants  was  "how  are  they  reallv 
going  to  use  this  information?" 
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RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PROCEDURES 


The  two  experiments  conducted  In  the  project  involved  two  different 
kinds  of  response  from  the  operating  personnel  offices.  The  first  con¬ 
cerned  a  portion  of  a  narrative  report  routinely  submitted  by  installa¬ 
tions.  This  narrative  paragraph  was  a  description  of  actions  taken  by 
the  local  Installation  in  response  to  a  directive  from  headquarters.  The 
study  involved  evaluations  of  the  message  content  by  headquarters  staff 
personnel  directly  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  program  directives. 

The  other  experiment  concerned  differences  in  installation  responses 
due  to  a  change  in  procedure  for  handling  a  recurring  requirement.  In 
this  case  the  characteristics  of  individuals  nominated  for  training 
courses  under  one  set  of  procedures  were  compared  to  the  same  character¬ 
istics  of  those  nominated  under  revised  procedures. 

Rating  of  Narrative  Paragraphs 

One  of  the  mandatory  reporting  requirements  for  the  quarterly  nar¬ 
rative  report  for  31  December  l‘>6*i  involved  reporting  on  the  Engineer 
and  Scientist  Career  Program  rc-registration.  The  paragraphs  from  oper¬ 
ating  offices  are  consolidated  by  successive  levels  of  the  command  hier¬ 
archy  and  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Civilian  Personnel,  Department  of 
Army.  The  paragraphs  written  by  ten  installations  in  response  to  this 
requirement  and  the  appropriate  paragraphs  from  consolidated  reports  of 
six  sub  commands  were  selected  for  use  in  the  experiment.  Each  of  the 
selected  installations  and  sub  commands  lias  a  group  of  career  registrants 
in  the  engineer  and  scientist  field. 

After  the  project  staff  edited  the  paragraphs  to  delete  information 
that  would  identify  an  installation  or  sub  command,  these  paragraphs  were 
submitted  to  staff  members  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Personnel  for  evaluation 


Tht'  staff  members  selected  to  <lo  this  rat  1  nr.  were  members  ot  the  Career 
Management  branch  ami  the  For  sound  1  valuation  1M  vision.  These  head¬ 
quarters  action  ott leers  are  the  hov  staff  Involved  in  directing  the 
career  programs  and  in  obtaining  Information  f ron  narrative  reports. 

Table  4  lists  the  questions  the  raters  used  In  evaluating  tire  con¬ 
tent  of  these  narrative  paragraphs.  For  purposes  of  the  analysis  of  these 
ratings,  the  "a"  alternatives  of  the  questions  were  assigned  a  score  of  1, 
the  "b"  alternatives,  ,  etc.  Inter-rater  reliability  of  these  questions 
was  estimated  hv  summing  the  responses  of  ratings  bv  four  raters  for  each 
paragraph  and  then  summing  the  scores  for  the  remaining  five  ratings. 

These  two  sums  wore  correlated  across  the  lb  paragraphs  and  resulted  In 
coefficients  for  each  of  the  four  questions.  These  correlations  were 
around  r  “  .b  to  .bS.  This  was  considered  adequate  reliability  to  permit 
the  summing  of  the  ratings  for  all  nine  raters.  Therefore,  for  each  nar¬ 
rative  paragraph  and  each  question,  a  sum  of  the  ratings  was  used  to 
represent  all  nine  ratings  of  that  paragraph.  These  sums  were  then  inter- 
correlated.  The  product -moment  relationships  are  shown  in  Table  4. 

The  intercom'  lat  ions  ot  the  questions  show  some  interesting  and 
statistically  significant  relationships.  The  correlation  of  0.7S  be¬ 
tween  the  responsiveness  of  the  paragraphs  to  the  request  (Question  1) 
and  the  Judged  excellence  of  administration  of  the  program  (Quest  ion  4) 
is  statistically  significant  bevond  the  1“.  level  of  confidence.  These 
raters  indicated  that  the  operating  offices  that  appropriately  respond 
to  the  reporting  requirements  are  also  administering  an  effective  career 
program.  Conversely,  those  offices  that  do  not  respond  effectively  to 
the  reporting  requirement  are  rated  as  not  administering  their  career 
program  as  efficiently.  The  relationship  of  0.7b  between  the  questions 
which  refer  to  usefulness  of  the  paragraph  to  headquarters  and  sub  com¬ 
mand  staffs  (Questions  2  f.  3)  is  similarly  statistically  significant. 

The  paragraphs  that  the  raters  feel  contain  useful  information  for  head¬ 
quarters  poliev  decisions  also  contain  information  for  sub  command  super¬ 
visory  action. 

Although  the  correlation  coefficient  ot  -.41  between  Questions  3  and 
4  is  not  quite  statistically  significant.  It  suggests  that  the  career 
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TABLE  4 


Rating  Sheet  for  Narrative  Paragraphs 


1.  Do  you  consider  this  an  appropriate  answer  to  the  reporting  requirement; 
i.e.,  is  it  responsive  to  the  request? 

a.  Yes,  it  contains  the  details  of  the  requested  Information. 

b.  Questionable;  it  leaves  a  few  requested  items  In  some  doubt. 

c.  No,  it  does  not  answer  the  questions  asked. 

2.  Does  this  report  contain  Information  that  could  assist  headquarters 
personnel  in  making  new  policies  or  changes  in  the  career  program? 

a.  Yes,  it  contains  useful  information  for  policy  decisions. 

b.  Questionable;  it  contains  some  suggestions,  but  these  are  not 
the  kinds  of  data  that  are  of  much  use  in  deriving  policies. 

c.  No,  it  contains  no  Information  of  a  policy  directing  kind. 

3.  Does  this  report  contain  Information  that  is  useful  to  the  sub  command 
in  handling  their  supervisory  function? 

_  a.  Yes,  the  sub  command  should  take  some  action  on  the  basis  of 

this  report. 

b.  Questionable:  the  sub  command  may  want  to  take  action  on  the 
basis  of  this  report. 

c.  No,  this  report  does  not  provide  the  sub  command  with  any 
basis  for  action. 

4.  From  this  description  alone  how  would  you  rate  the  Civilian  Personnel 
administration  of  the  career  program  for  engineers  and  scientists  at 
this  installation? 


a. 

Excellent 

b. 

Good 

c . 

Fair  to  Poor 

d. 

Can't  tell  from  this 

description 

Intcrcorrc lations  of 

Ratings  of  Narrative  Paragraphs 
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programs  fudged  to  bo  will  administered  require  minimum  sub  command 
supervision  and  those  which  are  (mined  to  be  more  poorlv  administered 
require  sub  command  action.  The  remaining  coe  1  I i c  i  ent s  in  the  table  do 
not  approaeli  a  level  that  is  statistically  different  from  zero;  however, 
this  lack  of  correlation  is  of  some  interest  in  estimating  potential 
uses  o{  narrative  descriptions  in  evaluating  personnel  programs. 

The  relationship  between  responsiveness  of  the  narrative  (Question  1) 
and  the  usefulness  ot  the  report  to  headquarters  (Question  .'1  oi  to  the 
sub  command  (Question  3)  are  low.  I'he  kinds  of  information  that  are  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  have  the  paragraph  judged  "responsive  to  the  request" 
are  not  necessarily  the  kinds  of  Information  judged  to  he  useful  to 
either  headquarters  or  sub  command.  If  these  repotting  requirements 
are  developed  to  provide  poliev  directing  Infotmation,  thev  apparently 
do  not  serve  this  function.  however,  these  reporting  requirements  may 
serve  other  useful  functions  tor  the  installation,  the  sub  command,  and 
the  headquarters. 

In  the  previous  discussion  of  this  experiment  there  has  been  no 
mention  of  differences  in  the  ratings  associated  with  whether  the  edited 
paragraphs  wore  Installation  reports  or  command  consolidated  reports. 
Normally,  the  headquarters  staff  receives  onlv  command  summaries.  This 
variable  was  Introduced  into  the  experiment  to  assess  the  effect  of  the 
consolidation  on  the  characteristics  oi  the  infotmation  conveyed  bv  the 
paragraphs.  No  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  instal¬ 
lation  and  command  reports  were  demonstrated  in  these  ratings;  however, 
some  minor  differences  were  observed.  The  command  summaries  wore  judged 
to  be  slightly  more  responsive  to  the  request  (Quest  ion  1),  slightly  less 
use tu l  to  headquarters  and  command  staffs  (Questions  0  N  3),  and  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  somewhat  better  administrative  handling  ol  the  program  (Question 
4).  This  could  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  although  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  command  summaries  and  installation  reports  is  not  particularly 
different,  the  command  summaries  tend  to  be  better  written.  Since  these 
differences  were  quite  small,  the  entire  set  oi  ratings  were  used  for  the 
ana  1  vs i s . 
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Nominations  for  IV  r  sonncl  Spool  al  1st  Train  I  nr. 

In  this  experiment  tlio  oh.ir.ictori  st  i  os  ot  the  individuals  nominated 
for  training  courses  in  IV  on  .uni  FY  6  7  were  compared .  lists  of  tlie  FY  66 
original  nominees  tor  the  Recruitment  and  Placement  course  and  the  Uevlsed 
Personnel  Man  a  pome  n  t  Assistance  course  were  obtained  from  lH'SPl'R  Field  Of¬ 
fices  for  nine  installations  that  have  relativelv  large  personnel  staffs. 

A  comparable  list  of  nominoes  for  those  courses  from  the  s sine  installa¬ 
tions  was  obtained  from  the  sub  command  offices  for  FY  ('7  training.  The 
different  sources  used  for  obtaining  these  lists  were  necessitated  hv  a 
change  in  nominating  review  procedures  for  FY  67.  The  characteristics 
of  the  individual  nominees  were  ascertained  hv  searching  the  career  files. 
Only  four  of  the  FY  ho  and  six  of  the  FY  67  nominees  on  these  lists  did 
not  have  career  cards  in  the  files. 

In  Table  b  the  distributions  of  several  characteristics  of  the  nom¬ 
inees  for  these  courses  are  presented.  The  distribution  of  the  Performance 
Ratings  in  the  table  requires  some  clarification.  The  supervisory  rating 
numbers  recorded  in  the  career  file  for  eight  areas  (all  areas  except 
supervision  and  administration)  were  summed  to  obtain  a  total  score.  If 
this  score  was  8  for  an  individual,  it  indicates  that  he  was  Riven  an 
outstanding  ratinp.  (1)  in  each  area.  An  above  average  ratinp  is  recorded 
as  a  2,  and  an  average  rating,  is  given  a  2  score  in  this  system.  The 
consolidated  tabulation  of  performance  ratings  presented  in  Table  S  vised 
the  following  summed  scores  to  define  the  categories: 


Pons  i ! 

stent lv  Outstanding 

8-11 

Above 

Average 

12  -  18 

Average 

19  -  2  A 

This  procedure  provides  a  rough  categorisation  of  the  performance  ratings 
given  these  individuals. 

•1 

Statistical  analyses  of  these  distributions  (using  X‘ )  showed  no 
significant  differences  between  those  nominated  for  FY  66  and  FY  b7  in 
either  of  these  courses.  Since  the  number  of  nominees  in  a  given  cate¬ 
gory  was  small,  observed  differences  had  to  be  substantial  before  statis¬ 
tical  significance  could  be  achieved.  Therefore,  some  of  the  general 
trends  of  the  data  displayed  in  Table  S  should  he  of  interest  to  OOP 
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TABLE  5 

| 

|  Comparison 

of  FT  66  and 

FY  6?  Nominations 

I 

for  Che  RAP  and  PMA  Courses  at 

■ 

Selected 

Installations 

I 

■ 

RAP 

RAP 

PMA 

PMA  1 

m  Grade 

FY  66 

FY  67 

FY  66 

FY  67  1 

1  GS  5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

GS  7 

5 

8 

0 

0 

1  GS  9 

16 

8 

0 

2 

GS  10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

|  GS  11 

15 

10 

5 

10 

GS  12 

4 

5 

8 

12 

|  GS  13 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Education 

High  School  Graduate 

15 

10 

2 

2 

Some  Formal  Education 

beyond  high  school 

14 

16 

10 

10 

l 

|  College  Graduate 

13 

9 

2 

13 

j  Graduate  Degree 

{ 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Performance  Rating 

Consistently  outstanding 

11 

9 

5 

7 

Above  Average 

19 

11 

8 

14 

Average 

7 

1 

2 

2 

|  Not  Rated 

6 

14 

0 

3 

'  A^e 

H  30  and  under 

► 1 

4 

5 

0 

1 

o 

1 

H 

10 

6 

0 

3 

>■- 

1 

Ln 

O 

19 

16 

10 

15 

51  -  60 

10 

9 

4 

6 

Over  60 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Sex 

Male 

27 

13 

9 

23  ; 

Female 

16 

22 

6 

3 

Total 

43 

35 

15 

26 

L  _ _ _ 
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Headquarters  personnel  even  though  the  differences  do  not  approach 
statistical  significance.  For  the  revised  PMA  course,  there  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  gross  number  nominated  for  FY  67.  At  these 
nine  Installations  nominations  were  received  for  13  spaces  In  the  PMA 
course  for  FY  66;  the  next  vear  26  nominations  were  submitted.  This  increase 
mav  be  related  to  the  requirement  that  was  added  in  the  document  call¬ 
ing  for  nominations  for  FY  67;  "Activity  leva!  chiefs  of  the  PMA  function, 
and  senior  PMA's  in  charge  of  operating  PMA  programs  for  assigned  organi¬ 
sational  segments  must  complete  the  course  before  30  June  1967.  Journey¬ 
men  and  other  PMA's  who  meet  the  minimum  entrance  requirements  for  the 
course  are  to  complete  it  before  31  December  1967,  or  within  six  months 
of  assuming  PMA  duties,  when  Department  of  Army  training  schedules  and 
available  spaces  permit."  However,  the  similar  deadline  for  training 
chiefs  of  employment  services  and  personnel  staffing  for  the  R&P  course 
did  not  produce  an  Increase  in  nominees.  At  these  Installations  43 
were  nominated  for  FY  66  and  35  for  FY  67  for  the  R&P  course. 

The  distribution  of  GS  levels  among  the  nominees  Is  relatively  con¬ 
sistent  from  year  to  year.  As  would  be  expected,  the  personnel  meeting 
the  qualifications  for  entrance  Into  the  PMA  course  tend  to  be  In  higher 
grades  than  those  nominated  for  the  R&P  course.  Similar  expected  trends 
indicate  that  the  PMA  nominees  include  fewer  individuals  without  educa¬ 
tion  beyond  high  school  graduation  and  fewer  under  the  age  of  40.  The 
nominees  for  FY  67  in  the  PMA  course  include  more  college  graduates  than 
the  FY  66  list.  Distributions  of  other  characteristics  of  the  nominees 
for  each  course,  such  as  current  job  title,  previous  mobility,  and  com¬ 
mendations  and  awards,  did  not  show  differences  between  the  lists  for 
these  two  years. 

When  the  lists  of  FT  67  nominees  were  requested  from  six  of  the 
sub  commands,  they  were  also  asked  to  indicate  if  they  recommended  any 
deletions  or  additions  to  lists  submitted  bv  these  selected  installations. 
This  additional  information  is  of  some  interest  to  ascertain  one  possible 
effect  of  the  change  in  review  procedures.  One  sub  command  deleted  a 
nominee  and  suggested  a  replacement  for  this  staff  specialist.  One  other 
command  office  indicated  that  they  also  made  some  deletions  in  the  lists 
submitted  by  their  installations;  however,  these  deletions  were  not  done 
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for  the  particular  installation  that  was  used  in  this  study. 

This  experimental  approach  to  evaluating  changes  in  a  procedure 
obviously  does  not  measure  all  of  the  pertinent  variables  that  may  be 
affected  hv  this  change.  One  of  the  key  reasons  for  using  the  coirrnand 
personnel  staff  to  review  nominations  was  to  involve  this  group  with 
the  budgetary  problems  that  have  occurred  in  the  past.  Although  the 
initial  nominations  for  these  courses  mav  he  appropriate,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  those  nominated  will  actually  attend  the  course.  The 
field  office  and  headquarters  staff  who  arrange  these  training  courses 
report  that  one  recurring  problem  has  been  that  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  actually  attend  the  courses  tend  to  be  less  than  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  those  on  the  initial  nomination  list.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  examine  also  the  list  of  personnel  men  who  have  actually 
completed  the  courses  under  the  FY  66  nominating  procedure  and  compare 
that  list  with  those  who  will  complete  the  courses  in  FY  67.  However, 
the  change  in  these  procedures  does  not  seem  to  have  produced  striking 
differences  in  the  appropriateness  of  the  Individuals  nominated. 


DISCUSSION  AN1)  IMPLICATIONS 


The  question  of  communication  effectiveness  can  be  asked  at  a 
variety  of  levels.  At  one  step  in  the  sequence  one  might  ask  if  the 
output  is  understandable  to  the  reader  in  terms  of  what  he  is  expected 
to  do.  At  this  level  the  four  communications  studied  in  the  initial 
phase  of  the  contract  appear  to  be  quite  good.  Although  a  few  minor 
questions  could  be  asked  about  the  specific  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Campaign  and  questions  were  asked  about  CPR  CPI,  none 
of  the  installations  experienced  difficulty  in  applying  the  documents 
to  their  program.  During  installation  visits  personnel  staff  were  asked 
to  supply  specific  instances  of  poor  communications  from  higher  head¬ 
quarters  to  their  office.  Very  few  examples  were  cited  where  the  writ¬ 
ten  communication  was  not  understood.  Instances  of  seemingly  conflicting 
directives  from  various  levels  of  command  were  noted;  however,  these  were 
apparently  resolved  easily.  Therefore,  very  few  instances  were  discovered 
where  the  content  of  a  message  sent  from  OCP  to  an  operating  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  office  was  not  considered  clear.  The  areas  of  question  usually  were 
concerned  with  a  desired  specific  interpretation  for  local  convenience  or 
an  unusual  condition  at  a  particular  installation.  These  data  provide  a 
similar  finding  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Franklin  Institute  staff  in 
their  report  on  Army  communications:  "Army  communications  are,  in  general, 
clear  and  understandable,  and  current  emphasis  on  achieving  communications 
clarity,  by  directives  on  writing  style  and  by  excessive  review,  is  mis¬ 
placed."^  Therefore,  the  remaining  discussion  of  the  information  derived 
from  the  field  study  phase  of  the  project  focuses  on  variation  in  the 
implementation  of  the  communications. 

At  another  level  the  question  of  effectiveness  of  communication  could 
be  asked  in  terms  of  the  consistency  of  the  response  to  the  communications. 

The  case  study  information  revealed  several  differences  among  installations 

— {j.  N.  Bloom,  C.  E.  Mayfield,  and  R.  M.  Williams,  Modern  Army  Communi¬ 
cations  .  (Philadelphia,  1962),  p.  84. 
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in  response  to  the  same  message.  If  consistency  of  response  is  desired, 
the  key  problem  is  to  identify  these  differences,  classify  them,  and 
attempt  to  determine  the  sources  of  communication  harriers  so  that  re¬ 
medial  techniques  can  be  instituted  and  evaluated.  A  classification 
system  of  some  communication  barriers  to  account  for  the  observed  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  response  of  installation  programs  to  various  messages  was 
developed.  Although  this  classification  system  cannot  be  considered 
all-inclusive  or  final,  it  does  suggest  a  few  techniques  that  could  be 
applied  and  evaluated  within  the  Army  civilian  personnel  programs.  The 
classifications  under  which  these  problems  are  discussed  concern  command 
offices  and  commanders,  communication  channels,  the  Civilian  Personnel 
Officer  and  his  staff,  special  local  conditions,  the  program  evaluation 
system,  and  the  knowledge  the  local  personnel  staff  has  concerning  in¬ 
fluences  on  the  policy  generating  offices. 

Influence  of  Command  Offices  and  Commanders 

The  Civilian  Personnel  Officer  at  an  Army  installation  is  required 
to  have  allegiance  to  a  variety  of  levels  of  command.  He  is  usually  on 
the  Commanding  Officer's  staff,  although  at  Supply  and  Maintenance  Com¬ 
mand  installations  he  reports  through  a  Director  of  Administration. 

Many  CPO's  said  that  their  primary  responsibility  and  allegiance  was 
to  the  Commanding  Officer.  Their  personnel  program  was  primarily  a 
reflection  of  the  desires  of  the  CO.  It  is  obvious  that  the  involvement 
of  the  Commanding  Officer  in  personnel  policies  can  make  quite  dramatic 
differences  in  the  outcomes  of  personnel  programs.  The  CPO  also  has  a 
relationship  to  a  personnel  staff  man  at  the  next  higher  headquarters. 

The  amount  of  direction  and  advice  obtained  from  the  command  personnel 
officer  seems  to  be  quite  variable  among  installations.  In  some  commands 
the  personnel  staff  officer  attempts  to  shape  the  emphasis  of  the  program 
at  each  of  his  installations.  Other  commands  perceive  their  role  as  pri¬ 
marily  advisory,  assisting  and  coordinating  the  operating  offices.  The 
CPO  also  has  a  relationship  to  the  Office  of  Civilian  Personnel,  depart¬ 
ment  of  Army.  A  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  basic  policy  of  his 
personnel  program  is  generated  from  or  through  this  office.  His  rela¬ 
tionship  to  OCP  affects  his  overall  career,  since  decisions  about 
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transfer,  upgrading  witlitn  the  personnel  career  field,  etc.  are  partially 
controlled  from  this  office.  The  inspection  of  personnel  offices  by 
representatives  of  ail  levels  of  command,  even  by  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  also  lias  demonstrable  effects  on  the  local  program.  Therefore, 
some  of  the  differences  observed  in  the  programs  at  various  installations 
can  be  a  function  of  the  differential  forces  brought  to  bear  by  other 
levels  of  command. 

At  several  of  the  installations  where  the  mission  and  the  Commanding 
Officer  focused  on  scientific  and  technical  areas,  ttie  development  and 
training  of  executives  appears  to  emphasize  mission-oriented  technical 
training  rather  than  general  supervisory  training.  When  the  goals  of 
the  organization  and  the  Commanding  Officer  are  not  coordinated  with 
the  goals  implied  by  a  recommended  program,  the  CPO  cannot  organize  and 
institute  an  effective  action  plan  for  the  program. 

Other  examples  of  tho  influence  of  higher  command  levels  on  the  em¬ 
phasis  given  to  installation  programs  were  observed.  At  several  instal¬ 
lations  the  CO  took  especially  keen  personal  interest  in  the  YOC  program. 
This  affected  the  emphasis  on  counseling  and  training  of  these  youths  by 
the  supervisors  and  the  personnel  staff.  Special  awards  for  outstanding 
work  were  conferred  on  some  of  the  trainees  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
high  level  interest.  At  several  installations  the  implementation  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  program  reflected  the  emphasis  given  by  com¬ 
manders  and  command  personnel  staff  members. 

Operating  personnel  offices  located  at  the  same  geographic  location 
as  their  command  headquarters  tend  to  reflect  the  Influence  of  the  com¬ 
mand  staff  on  their  activities.  Since  these  operating  offices  provide 
personnel  services  for  the  headquarters,  pressure  from  the  Commanding 
General  can  be  transmitted  through  the  staff  personnel  man  directly  to 
the  operating  CPO.  This  may  affect  the  communications  and  the  programs 
at  the  installation.  Problems  and  errors  are  more  visible  to  the  higher 
command  at  these  installations.  The  personal  strength  of  the  CPO  and 
his  staff  and  the  kind  of  direction  afforded  by  the  command  personnel 
staff  become  much  more  Important  variables  than  at  offices  more  remote 
from  their  headquarters.  Although  no  examples  of  gross  Interference 
with  the  operating  staff  by  the  command  staff  were  described,  descriptions 
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of  Che  Informal  pressures  that  can  be  applied  by  staff  personnel  offices 
were  obtained.  This  influences  the  freedom  of  the  operating  office  to 
Institute  novel  programs  without  first  involving  the  command  office. 

Attitudes  of  the  major  command  and  sub  command  personnel  officers 
toward  supplementing  communications  and  toward  instituting  new  programs 
produce  some  rather  gross  differences  in  work  load  at  the  operating 
personnel  level.  The  most  obvious  example  studied  in  the  case  study 
phase  of  the  project  was  the  Talent  Bank  requirement  levied  by  AMC. 

At  the  small  AMC  installations  the  assignment  of  a  personnel  specialist 
to  this  program  seriously  reduced  the  availability  of  staff  for  the  other 
ongoing  programs.  The  person  assigned  this  task  was  usually  in  the  train¬ 
ing  department  and  this  caused  a  reduction  in  emphasis  on  the  training 
program.  Overtime  work  by  the  staff  was  a  frequent  occurrence  during 
these  periods  of  re-registration.  At  most  of  the  larger  installations 
this  added  work  load  could  be  absorbed  by  the  office  without  the  more 
visible  programs  being  curtailed. 

Influence  of  the  Communication  Channels 

The  complexity  of  the  command  channels  is  another  rather  potent 
variable  affecting  the  time  available  to  respond  to  a  directive  from 
OCP  and  the  emphasis  given  the  program  at  a  local  Installation.  At 
Class  I  installations  it  was  observed  that  problems  with  suspense  dates, 
multiple  channel  reports,  etc.  were  not  as  frequent  as  at  the  other  in¬ 
stallations.  The  personnel  reporting  channels  from  the  Class  I  to  the 
numbered  Army  and  then  directly  to  DCSPER  require  at  least  one  less 
step  in  the  command  chain  than  in  the  offices  where  there  is  a  personnel 
staff  at  both  the  sub  command  and  major  command  level.  No  systematic  study 
was  made  of  these  differences  in  this  project.  However,  the  effect  on 
suspense  dates  of  many  reports  is  clear.  When  summaries  of  installation 
reports  are  forwarded  to  successively  higher  headquarters,  these  staff 
offices  insert  a  one-week  suspense  date  Interval  for  their  consolidation 
process.  A  communication  leaving  OCP  that  requires  command  summaries  of 
installation  reports  must  be  dispatched  a  considerable  time  before  the 
feedback  report  can  be  expected.  The  processing  of  this  initial  communi¬ 
cation  on  its  way  to  an  installation  through  the  major  and  sub  commands 


takes  some  additional  time.  The  suspense  dates  inserted  at  the  major 
command  are  usually  one  week  before  the  OCP  suspense  date.  Similarly, 
the  sub  command  inserts  a  suspense  date  one  week  prior  to  the  time  the 
major  command  requires  the  report.  Therefore,  the  installation  must 
submit  its  report  to  sub  command  headquarters  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  consolidated  report  is  due  at  OCP.  Installations  reporting  through 
the  numbered  Armies  usually  receive  the  reporting  requirement  earlier 
and  have  at  least  an  extra  week  to  prepare  their  report.  Several  CPO's 
suggested  that  similar  reductions  in  the  number  of  consolidations  per¬ 
formed  in  a  command  staff  could  be  accomplished  in  the  AMC  chain  by 
sending  the  original  installation  reports  to  sub  command  and  major  com¬ 
mand.  The  major  command  would  summarize  these  reports  for  direct  trans¬ 
mission  to  OCP.  An  alternative  would  be  for  sub  commands  to  submit 
their  summaries  directly  to  OCP  as  well  as  to  major  command.  This  would 
require  the  consolidation  of  more  summary  reports  at  OCP. 

Problems  with  suspense  dates  were  reported  by  installations  as  -the 
principal  incidents  of  communication  failure.  At  five  separate  instal¬ 
lations  a  personnel  staff  member  showed  the  project  staff  a  communica¬ 
tion  that  arrived  on  or  after  their  suspense  date  for  the  report.  Since 
time-date  stamps  of  arrival  of  a  message  are  not  routinely  affixed  at 
the  various  offices,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  specific  point  of  com¬ 
munication  blockage.  Operating  personnel  suggest  that  most  delays  occur 
at  command  staff  offices;  however,  such  a  statement  should  be  based  on 
direct  objective  evidence. 

Influence  of  the  CPO  and  His  Staff 

An  obvious  influence  in  the  observed  differences  in  program  execution 
relate  directly  to  the  Civilian  Personnel  Officer  and  his  staff.  Many  of 
the  pre\ lously  discussed  command  influences  can  be  described  in  terms  of 
the  interaction  of  the  CPO  and  his  commanders. 

However,  independent  of  these  influences  from  higher  command,  a  unique 
local  program  is  primarily  a  reflection  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  CPO  and 
his  staff.  Within  the  framework  of  the  Army  personnel  administration  poli¬ 
cies,  there  is  considerable  latitude  for  local  innovation  and  autonomy. 


At  the  same  time  there  are  many  forces  that  tend  to  mold  the  Army  programs 
into  a  consistent  program.  Many  of  the  directives  from  DCSPER  recommend 
or  suggest  detailed  methods  for  implementing  a  desired  program.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  was  suggested  that  YOC  trainees  be  recruited  through  the  State 
Employment  Service  although  other  potential  sources  were  also  listed. 

Most  of  the  20  installations  visited  used  the  local  USES  office  as  their 
sole  recruiting  source  for  the  YOC  program.  One  of  the  reasons  that  local 
offices  use  these  suggestions  from  headquarters  is  related  to  the  person¬ 
nel  program  evaluation  system.  A  unique  approach  to  an  Army  program  by 
a  local  staff  tends  to  be  applauded  by  Inspection  teams  only  if  it  is 
successful.  Experimental  failures  can  be  criticized  with  the  question, 

"Why  didn't  you  use  the  recommended  procedure?"  Therefore,  a  CPO  who  is 
trying  to  manage  an  office  that  is  not  vulnerable  to  criticism  from  inspec¬ 
tion  teams  may  tend  to  pattern  his  program  to  conform  with  the  suggestions 
offered  in  the  DCSPER  communications  rather  than  tailoring  the  program 
to  his  view  of  local  Idiosyncrasies.  However,  other  CPO's  jealously  guard 
their  local  autonomy.  Therefore,  differences  among  installation  personnel 
programs  partially  reflect  the  risk-taking  attitudes  of  the  CPO  and  his 
staff  and  the  confidence  they  feel  in  introducing  new  procedures.  The 
amoung  of  autonomy  given  to  the  CPO  by  the  Commanding  Officer  can  also 
either  discourage  or  reward  innovation. 

The  extent  of  overall  Army  personnel  experience  of  the  CPO  and  his 
staff  and  their  experience  at  that  installation  seem  to  be  other  potent 
influences  on  the  local  program.  Some  installations  have  had  essentially 
no  turnover  among  their  key  personnel  specialists  for  several  years.  Al¬ 
though  this  may  have  some  undesirable  effects,  the  experienced  staff  is 
usually  able  to  handle  special  program  requirements  and  continue  to  ad¬ 
minister  its  other  responsibilities.  At  an  installation  where  essentially 
all  key  staff  members  have  a  minimum  of  experience  at  that  installation, 
new  crash  programs  are  likely  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  ongoing 
program. 

Influence  of  Local  Conditions 

Personnel  program  effectiveness  is  influenced  by  other  local  conditions 
not  associated  with  the  personnel  staff  or  the  commanders.  The  emphasis  on 
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various  criteria  for  selection  of  YOC  trainees,  for  example,  was  influenced 
by  local  employment  conditions,  remoteness  of  the  installation,  minority 
group  density  in  the  area,  etc.  At  one  installation  there  was  considerable 
resistance  from  careerists  to  the  re-registration  requirement.  This  was 
intense  because  the  installation  was  undergoing  a  reduction  in  force  and 
reorganization  program.  At  installations  where  the  employment  history  was 
more  stable,  careerists  were  not  enthusiastic  but  did  complv  with  this  re¬ 
quirement. 

The  sample  of  operating  personnel  offices  that  was  visited  represented 
various  levels  of  complexity  of  mission  serviced  by  the  office.  Some  of 
the  personnel  offices  report  to  only  one  command  headquarters  concerning 
the  entire  complement  of  civilians.  At  the  other  extreme  some  twenty 
different  higher  headquarters  were  represented  in  the  work  force  serviced 
by  another  personnel  office.  Although  cross-servicing  agreements  reduce 
the  number  of  different  reporting  channels,  a  personnel  office  that  serv¬ 
ices  units  reporting  to  a  variety  of  headquarters  has  more  complex  re¬ 
porting  requirements.  At  a  few  installations  the  operating  personnel 
office  was  responsible  for  remote  locations  which  further  extends  their 
personnel  work  load  and  the  complexities  of  the  program. 

The  geographic  location  of  a  base  makes  some  obvious  differences  not 
only  in  the  kind  of  personnel  specialists  that  can  be  obtained,  but  also 
in  the  general  civilian  recruiting  effort.  The  lack  of  educational,  cul¬ 
tural,  recreational,  and  medical  facilities  at  the  remote  installations 
requires  additional  emphasis  on  these  functions  by  the  installation  man¬ 
agement.  The  personnel  offices  at  these  facilities  get  involved  in  spon¬ 
soring  many  of  these  activities.  Therefore,  these  offices  are  required 
to  handle  programs  that  are  not  a  part  of  the  job  under  different  local 
conditions . 


Influence  of  the  Evaluation  System 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Field  Offices  of  OCP  is  the  inspection 
and  evaluation  of  operating  personnel  offices.  These  OCP  staff  members 
are  frequently  involved  in  evaluation  visits  sponsored  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  major  and  sub  commands  as  well  as  the  Department 
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of  Army  inspections.  Reports  are  written  following  these  visits  and  the 
various  oral  and  written  reports  are  submitted  to  the  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  base  and  his  superiors  at  command  headquarters.  The  portions  of 
these  reports  concerning  ttie  civilian  personnel  program  can  have  positive 
or  negative  effects  upon  the  relationship  of  the  CPO  and  his  Commanding 
Officer.  These  reports  also  affect  the  impressions  of  the  competence  of 
the  CPO  held  by  staff  members  of  OCP.  Inspection  team  visits  are  usually 
not  considered  by  the  local  staff  as  opportunities  for  demonstrating  their 
effectiveness,  but  rather  are  seen  as  necessary  ordeals  during  which  they 
hope  none  of  their  mistakes  are  uncovered.  Most  CPO's  attempt  to  antici¬ 
pate  areas  of  detailed  interest  to  the  inspection  team  and  prepare  their 
records  and  staff  appropriately. 

One  characteristic  of  most  evaluation  systems  is  that  errors  and 
problems  are  uncovered  and  noted  while  good  performances  are  more  likely 
to  be  expected  and  not  given  similar  emphasis.  CPO's,  in  discussing  their 
general  program  and  the  inspection  system,  recalled  in  detail  the  number 
of  "violations"  found.  This  orientation  on  avoiding  making  errors  and 
doing  a  job  by  the  suggested  technique  tends  to  reduce  innovation.  Tailor¬ 
ing  the  personnel  program  to  unique  local  conditions  is  not  reinforced 
by  this  evaluation  system  as  efficiently  as  nonconformity  to  regulations 
is  punished. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  forces  within  the  Army  civilian  personnel  pro¬ 
gram  toward  uniform  field  application  of  the  policies  and  regulations  is 
the  evaluation  system.  It  is  suggested  that  some  communication  problems 
are  associated  with  this  force  toward  uniformity;  operating  offices  find 
it  difficult  to  demonstrate  or  transmit  ideas  and  innovations  to  policy 
directing  levels. 


Influence  of  Knowledge  of  Policy  Generating  Offices 

One  of  the  variations  noted  by  the  project  staff  during  the  case 
study  phase  of  the  project  concerned  the  amount  of  contact  with  and  in¬ 
formation  about  headquarters  within  the  operating  personnel  staff.  In¬ 
stallation  personnel  officers  with  recent  experience  at  OCP  tend  to  be 
able  to  find  answers  to  questions  concerning  new  programs.  This  is  done 
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partially  by  informal  telephone  calls  to  friends  at  OCP.  (The  frequency 
of  these  calls  could  not  be  determined  from  interviews  at  the  installa¬ 
tion.  The  impression  derived  front  talking,  to  OCP  staff  members  was  that 
this  is  done  more  frequently  than  is  admitted  by  field  personnel.)  How¬ 
ever,  knowing  the  person  to  call  at  OCP  is  not  the  only  advantage  that 
the  field  man  with  recent  OCP  experience  has.  He  can  interpret  communi¬ 
cations  more  efficiently,  since  he  has  been  included  in  discussions  of 
the  problems  and  the  alternatives  considered.  This  depth  of  background 
information  on  pending  programs  is  an  important  variable.  Visits  of 
DCSPER  personnel  to  the  field  and  field  personnel  to  the  Pentagon  pro¬ 
vide  most  installations  with  useful  information  of  this  kind.  At  remote 
installations  where  these  visits  are  much  less  frequent,  the  CPO  and  his 
staff  often  feel  out  of  touch  with  the  Pentagon  milieu. 

The  ability  of  a  CPO  to  affix  appropriate  priorities  to  programs  and 
reports  is  an  important  skill.  At  policy  generating  levels  within  the 
headquarters,  it  is  also  appropriate  that  each  action  officer  feels  that 
his  program  is  a  high  priority  item.  Therefore,  essentially  all  direc¬ 
tives  concerning  new  programs  are  sent  to  the  operating  office  with  high 
priorities  attached.  The  local  CPO  must  administer  this  program  to  satisfy 
OCP,  command,  and  local  commandet  requirements.  His  detailed  knowledge  of 
these  requirements  is  a  critical  variable. 

This  partial  listing  of  variation  in  the  personnel  programs  at  these 
sample  installations  suggests  some  of  the  difficulties  in  doing  field  ex¬ 
perimentation  on  communication  effectiveness.  It  suggests  that  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  Army  Civilian  Personnel  Office  cannot  be  a  uniform  application 
of  all  programs  at  each  installation.  Local  variation  is  required  to  meet 
local  needs.  The  optimum  program  at  one  base  may  be  different  from  that 
at  another.  However,  some  consistencies  are  required  and  some  measure¬ 
ment  and  justification  in  terms  of  local  conditions  of  the  variations  that 
appear  in  a  program  should  be  possible. 

One  of  the  key  implications  of  the  observed  differences  among  instal¬ 
lation  personnel  programs  is  that  the  factors  influencing  the  form  and 
the  outcome  of  a  program  are  frequently  beyond  the  control  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  individuals  who  designed  the  program.  Action  officers  at 
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headquarters  who  write  communications  that  describe  and  direct  a  personnel 
program  have  a  limited  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  multiple  local  sit¬ 
uations  in  which  this  program  will  be  installed.  Usually,  the  local 
operating  offices  do  not  have  the  kinds  of  information  that  shaped  the 
directives  .written  by  the  headquarters  action  officer.  This  can  mean 
that  the  goals  of  OCP  in  a  given  message  are  not  fulfilled  at  the  operating 
level  either  because  of  lack  of  information  at  OCP  about  the  local  con¬ 
ditions  or  because  the  installation  staff  does  not  know  about  the  forces 
on  headquarters  that  provided  the  basis  for  the  directive.  This  can  be 
true  even  though  the  message  itself  is  written  in  a  clear  and  under¬ 
standable  form.  Informal  communication  within  and  between  the  various 
levels  of  the  civilian  personnel  hierarchy  is  the  principal  force  which 
reduces  this  source  of  inappropriate  application  of  programs. 

Variations  in  the  priorities  given  to  a  program  can  be  affected  by 
information  omitted  from  the  message;  they  can  even  occur  when  reasons  for 
changes  in  procedure  are  supplied.  The  changes  in  procedures  for  nom¬ 
inating  personnel  to  training  courses  is  one  example.  The  formal  com¬ 
munication  described  the  change  in  procedures;  however,  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  why  this  change  was  instituted  may  be  a  source  of  speculation  by 
the  command  and  operating  office  staff.  Some  sub  command  offices  may 
consider  that  the  new  procedure  implies  that  they  should  be  doing  more 
direct  supervision  of  the  personnel  programs  at  their  installations. 

Others  may  interpret  it  as  a  mechanism  for  involving  the  sub  command  in 
the  training  budgetary  problems  of  the  installations.  Still  other  com¬ 
mand  staff  personnel  men  may  institute  follow-up  procedures  to  determine 
which  operating  staff  people  actually  attend  these  training  courses. 
Although  all  of  these  interpretations  may  be  appropriate,  the  different 
emphases  placed  on  the  alternative  explanations  can  lead  to  variations 
in  the  outcome  of  these  changed  procedures. 

The  experimental  ratings  of  narrative  paragraphs  provide  another 
example  of  ways  in  which  program  emphasis  is  transmitted  to  the  field. 
During  the  case  study  phase  of  the  project,  several  CPO's  volunteered 
the  opinion  that  the  selection  of  programs  for  inclusion  in  the  manda¬ 
tory  reporting  requirements  of  the  quarterly  narrative  was  a  technique 
used  by  OCP  to  indicate  the  interest  of  headquarters  in  the  program. 
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These  CPO's  stated  that  OCP  could  not  really  use  the  information  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  narrative  report.  However,  the  local  office  could  antici¬ 
pate  that  this  program  would  be  a  point  of  interest  to  inspection  teams 
or  might  require  other  reports.  This  expression  of  interest  by  OCP  was 
sometimes  useful  to  the  local  CPO  in  convincing  his  commander  that  more 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  a  particular  program.  For  example,  the 
requirement  to  report  on  the  Medical  Self-Help  Program  was  an  Important 
Influence  at  several  Installations  in  obtaining  more  prompt  cooperation 
from  the  base  hospital  administrators  in  scheduling  this  course  for 
civilian  employees. 

Although  this  function  of  communicating  high  level  interest  is  im¬ 
portant,  it  is  not  considered  the  only  function  of  the  narrative  report¬ 
ing  requirements. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


At  the  Inception  of  this  project  it  was  anticipated  that  the  fi’-st 
year  of  work  would  focus  primarily  on  the  definition  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  communication  problems  of  the  Army  Office  of  Civilian  Personnel. 

The  techniques  employed  to  define  these  problems  could  not  be  expected 
to  lead  to  verified  recommendations  for  the  solution  of  the  identified 
problems.  However,  the  project  staff  was  able  to  suggest  potentially 
useful  techniques  to  improve  communication  effectiveness  and  ways  in 
which  Che  changes  can  be  evaluated. 

From  the  study  of  the  application  of  the  communications  describing 
four  specific  programs,  it  has  been  concluded  that  these  messages  sent 
from  OCP  to  the  installations  adequately  convey  the  intended  information. 
The  data  collected  at  the  selected  operating  offices  indicate  that,  in 
general,  the  communications  from  OCP  are  clear.  When  questions  of  in¬ 
terpretation  do  arise,  the  mechanics  of  obtaining  clarification  are 
relatively  straightforward.  Additional  emphasis  on  writing  style, 
clarity,  and  staff  review  of  outgoing  messages  would  not  be  an  effective 
utilization  of  staff  time.  It  is  possible  that  the  current  headquarters 
efforts  in  review  and  editing  of  these  messages  could  be  reduced,  al¬ 
though  none  of  the  data  collected  in  this  project  could  be  used  to  sup¬ 
port  or  refute  this  statement.  However,  it  is  suggested  that  super¬ 
visory  personnel  responsible  for  these  review  procedures  consider 
alternative  review  techniques  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  time  expended. 

The  major  communication  problems  described  in  this  report  seem  to 
reflect  a  lack  of  some  pertinent  information  at  both  the  headquarters  and 
installation  levels.  Some  operating  personnel  offices  have  a  limited  view 
of  the  forces  and  pressures  applied  to  the  Office  of  Civilian  Personnel, 


Department  of  Army,  from  various  other  sections  of  the  government.  The 
headquarters  office  seems  to  have  a  limited  view  of  pressures  applied 
at  the  local  operating  office.  Headquarters  personnel  who  seem  to  be 
less  prone  to  these  pitfalls  tend  to  be  those  who  have  recently  been 
working  at  an  operating  office  or  who  have  had  opportunities  to  visit 
these  operating  offices.  Similarly,  the  hetter  informed  staff  members 
of  operating  offices  either  have  recently  been  working  at  a  headquarters 
or  have  visited  with  the  headquarters  staff.  The  members  of  OCP  who 
currently  have  most  frequent  contact  with  a  range  of  operating  offices 
are  those  at  the  OCP  Field  Offices.  These  men  are  not  the  kev  personnel 
in  writing  program  directives.  Although  the  field  office  staff  obtain 
useful  information  when  they  are  members  of  an  inspection  team,  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  the  local  staff  toward  the  "inspector"  are  not  generally  ones 
that  would  encourage  candid  discussions  of  local  problems. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  action  officers  who  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  generation  and  writing  of  program  policy  should  be  required 
to  spend  some  time  each  year  in  visiting  operating  personnel  offices. 
These  visits  should  not  be  formalized  in  terms  of  evaluating  the  local 
program,  but  should  be  structured  to  permit  free  interchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  problem  areas.  Visits  of  this  kind  are  currently  made  to  a 
limited  degree  at  certain  convenient  installations.  The  visits  should 
not  be  limited  to  the  installations  near  scenic  attractions  and  large 
cities.  Problems  in  communication  in  the  *.imy  personnel  system  seem  to 
be  more  prevalent  at  some  of  the  remote  installations. 

Several  informal  news  letter  tvpes  of  written  material,  such  as 
News  and  Notes,  are  currently  being  sent  to  the  local  offices.  This 
type  of  communication  which  provides  the  installation  office  with 
general  background  information  about  personnel  policies  is  considered 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  communication  network.  This  communication 
technique  should  be  continued  and  perhaps  expanded. 

One  of  the  problems  mentioned  in  previous  sections  of  the  report 
concerns  ways  In  which  the  installation  staff  can  be  reinforced  by  the 
headquarters  staff  for  excellent  performance.  Most  of  the  current 
reinforcing  mechanisms  are  available  to  the  immediate  supervisor,  the 
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Commanding  Officer,  to  the  evaluation  teams,  and  possibly  to  the  command 
staff  office.  The  Office  of  Civilian  Personnel  has  limited  opportunity 
to  reward  superior  performance  by  a  Civilian  Personnel  Officer  except 
through  the  inspection  processes  nr  through  the  Program.  These 

two  reward  systems  cannot  be  used  as  frequently  as  would  be  desirable 
to  obtain  positive  attitudes  toward  OCP  or  to  generally  motivate  the 
local  staff.  Many  of  the  direct  contacts  of  the  headquarters  office 
with  local  offices  are  occasioned  by  a  mistake  made  at  the  local  level. 
There  seem  to  be  more  ways  in  which  headquarters  can  object  to  local 
office  actions  than  ttiere  are  ways  it  can  applaud  installation  programs. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  barriers  to  effective  communication  within 
this  network  appears  to  be  the  difficulty  of  the  policy  generating,  of¬ 
fice  to  reinforce  the  Individuals  who  must  apply  these  policies.  This 
is  a  particularly  critical  problem  when  the  policy  to  be  transmitted 
requires  action  by  the  local  office  which  does  not  directly  improve  the 
local  personnel  program.  One  of  the  reasons  that  the  local  Installations 
were  positively  oriented  to  the  YOC  program  was  that  this  program  pro¬ 
vided  a  direct,  visible  service  to  the  local  community  and  to  the  in¬ 
stallation.  They  were  not  as  enthusiastic  about  the  career  re-rogi stration 
program,  since  its  effect  upon  the  local  civilian  employees  cannot  be  as 
directly  and  Immediately  observed. 

Additional  mechanisms  for  reinforcing  the  local  staffs  by  OCP  are 
not  easy  to  specify.  If  the  OCP  staff  recognizes  this  problem  and  if 
they  are  encouraged  to  have  more  personal  contacts  with  local  offices 
as  has  been  previously  suggested,  there  should  be  Improvement  In  this 
aspect  of  the  Army  personnel  program. 

Suggested  Research  Areas 

The  principal  problem  in  designing  studies  of  communication  effective¬ 
ness  involves  the  determination  of  criteria  for  the  measurement  of  effec¬ 
tiveness.  One  possible  criterion  would  involve  a  measure  of  the  clarity 
of  the  message  as  viewed  by  the  recipient  who  must  respond.  This  criterion 
is  estimated  to  produce  relatively  small  variation  within  the  Army 
civilian  personnel  setting,  since  in  the  case  study  phase  of  the  project 


few  differences  In  understanding  and  Interpretation  of  tlie  sample  messages 
were  discovered.  Although  dramatic  instances  of  particular  importance 
can  be  described  by  key  OCP  staff  members,  the  absolute  frequency  of 
important  misunderstandings  is  estimated  to  be  small. 

Another  problem  in  designing  experiments  within  the  Army  communica¬ 
tion  system  is  the  difficulty  of  transmitting  different  messages  to  com¬ 
parable  installations.  Since  most  written  communications  are  transmitted 
through  specified  channels,  it  would  be  difficult  to  send  alternate 
messages  to  two  installations  within  the  same  channel  without  also  trans¬ 
mitting  the  information  that  this  was  an  experimental  procedure  and  that 
the  response  to  it  would  be  evaluated  intensively.  The  effect  of  knowing 
that  a  message  has  peculiar  importance  to  headquarters  has  been  demonstrated 
to  affect  the  responses  to  the  communication. 

The  classes  of  criteria  that  appear  to  hold  most  promise  for  the 
experimental  evaluation  of  the  communications  network  include:  (1)  the 
timeliness  of  the  response;  (2)  the  relevance  and  appropriateness  of  the 
response  information;  (3)  the  appropriateness  of  the  planning  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  the  program;  (4)  the  attitudes  and  enthusiasm  developed  at  the 
operating  level  for  a  new  program;  and  (5)  the  operation  of  the  program 
itself.  For  particular  communications  only  a  selected  number  of  criteria 
could  be  applied  in  evaluating  t he  basic  communications. 

The  suggested  method  for  transmitting  different  information  to  com¬ 
parable  installations  for  experimental  purposes  is  to  supplement  informa¬ 
tion  selectively  through  informal  communication  channels  to  particular 
operating  offices.  Although  the  techninue  was  initially  proposed  for  an 
experiment  during  the  first  year's  effort,  a  delay  in  authorization  for 
sending  the  basic  communication  required  that  this  experiment  be  abandoned. 

To  illustrate  the  techniques  proposed,  this  planned  procedure  is 
described.  The  program  to  be  used  in  this  experiment  concerned  a  change 
in  the  payment  permitted  military  personnel  for  adopted  suggestions. 
Evaluations  of  the  differences  in  number  of  suggestions  obtained  or 
adopted  as  a  function  of  communication  supplements  were  to  be  made.  The 
planned  supplementary  procedures  were  aimed  at  the  concept  that  nonroutine 
expression  of  interest  in  a  program  by  OCP  staff  is  effective  in  stimulating 
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interest  and  emphasis  at  an  operating  personnel  office.  Selected  offices 
were  to  be  sent  a  letter  and  other  offices  a  telephone  call  expressing 
such  Interest  at  OCP .  Other  offices,  matched  in  terms  of  previous  military 
involvement  in  the  suggestion  program,  would  not  be  contacted  by  either 
letter  or  telephone.  Variations  in  response  to  the  new  program  by  the 
military  and  the  operating  office  at  these  differentially  informed  bases 
could  be  ascertained. 

The  usefulness  and  applicability  of  this  kind  of  experimental  study 
depend  upon  the  particular  programs  being  instituted  during  a  particular 
time  period.  The  subject  matter  of  the  communication  to  be  systematically 
supplemented  is  not  as  critical  as  the  method  of  measuring  the  effect  of 
the  supplementary  techniques. 

In  the  experimental  phase  of  this  project  two  different  criterion 
measuring  techniques  were  used.  Ratings  by  headquarters  staff  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  narrative  paragraph  from  the  field  provided  a  useful  measure  of  these 
responses.  However,  there  certainly  can  be  a  question  raised  as  to  the 
relationship  of  the  written  narrative  paragraph  to  other  descriptive 
measures  of  the  installation  program.  The  experiment  concerning  nomina¬ 
tions  to  the  training  courses  used  the  characteristics  of  the  nominated 
individuals  as  recorded  in  the  career  files  as  the  criterion  information. 
Although  significant  differences  were  not  found  between  the  nominated 
groups,  the  criterion  did  provide  useful  information  for  comparing  the 
groups.  It  is  concluded  that  these  kinds  of  experimental  procedures 
are  feasible  in  this  context  to  measure  variation  in  effectiveness  of 
responses  to  communications. 

In  designing  additional  and  more  complex  experimental  work  in  the 
Army  civilian  personnel  setting,  it  is  important  to  attend  to  two  separate 
considerations.  First,  the  study  should  be  capable  of  generating  general 
principles  for  improving  communication  effectiveness.  And  second,  the 
subject  matter  context  of  the  study  should  be  a  part  of  an  important  and 
representative  personnel  program.  The  next  paragrapn  illustrates  these 
considerations  by  referring  to  aspects  of  the  current  project. 

If  the  change  in  nominating  procedures  for  training  courses  proves 
to  be  effective  in  enrolling  better  qualified  personnel  officers,  then 
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OCP  may  want  to  Increase  the  involvement  of  the  command  personnel  staff 
in  supervising  other  selected  personnel  programs.  Then  a  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  communicating  from  headquarters  to  the  installation  would  be 
generated.  However,  if  headquarters  considers  an  improvement  of  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  nominees  as  a  special  case  and,  therefore,  would  not 
consider  using  this  change  in  operating  procedures  for  other  personnel 
programs,  then  the  subject  matter  of  this  experiment  would  not  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  intensive  research  use. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  for  the  research  staff  to  plan  additional 
experiments  In  close  conjunction  with  the  administrative  staff.  The 
initial  year's  effort  was  focused  on  defining  the  problems  and  illustrating 
the  feasibility  of  applying  research  methodology  to  the  problems.  The 
next  steps  are  to  generate  more  crucial  studies  that  can  provide  helpful 
directions  for  change  in  communication  procedures. 

Since  the  headquarters  staff  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the 
selection  of  subject  matter  areas  for  further  research,  the  following 
brief  descriptions  of  topics  that  could  be  used  for  additional  research 
efforts  is  considered  neither  final  nor  exhaustive  of  the  possibilities. 

Usefulness  of  Narrative  Reports .  In  reading  a  variety  of  narrative 
reports  at  installations,  the  project  staff  questions  the  usefulness  of 
much  of  the  information  included  in  narrative  reports.  Alternative  ways 
of  collecting  this  kind  of  information  included  in  narrative  reports 
could  be  devised  and  evaluated.  For  example,  multiple  response  questions 
directed  at  the  key  information  requirements  might  be  attempted.  Changes 
in  the  procedures  for  summarizing  and  consolidating  the  reports  could  be 
evaluated.  It  is  suggested  that  a  study  of  information  requirements  and 
the  use  of  the  information  contained  in  various  narrative  reports  could 
assist  in  delineating  the  kinds  of  information  most  effectively  collected 
by  narrative  reporting  requirements  and  the  kinds  of  information  that 
should  be  obtained  from  other  reporting  procedures.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  one  useful  function  served  by  the  quarterly  narrative  report  is  to 
provide  the  installation  CPO  with  an  opportunity  to  review  his  person¬ 
nel  program  with  his  commanding  officer.  Alternate  ways  of  providing  this 
type  of  internal  review  of  a  program  could  be  devised  to  evaluate  the 
Importance  of  the  narrative  for  this  purpose. 
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Attitudes  of  Careerists  toward  the  Career  Program.  In  discussing 
problems  of  re-registration  of  careerists  with  personnel  specialists, 
a  large  number  of  questions  concerning  the  actual  working  of  the  career 
program  were  raised.  A  special  study  of  the  career  management  program 
has  been  conducted  recently  by  a  task  group  within  the  Army.  One  of 
the  reconmiendatlons  of  this  task  group  provides  more  autonomy  to  the 
Functional  Chief  for  the  development  of  the  program.  A  demonstration 
project  has  been  organized  in  the  Controller  Career  Field.  If  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  administration  of  career  fields  is  instituted,  and  if  these 
changes  are  comnunicated  to  registrants,  the  attitudes  of  the  career¬ 
ists  toward  the  program  will  be  of  Importance  to  the  Functional  Chief. 

Ways  of  communicating  information  concerning  the  administration  of  the 
career  program  will  constitute  a  major  problem.  The  study  of  selected 
career  fields  in  terms  of  attitudes  toward  the  program  and  the  Influence 
of  information  about  the  administrative  procedures  could  develop  prin¬ 
ciples  of  communication  which  would  be  applicable  to  many  other  areas 
of  communication.  It  is  suggested  that  this  complex  research  area  would 
require  utilization  of  measurements  of  current  attitudes  of  careerists 
in  at  least  two  different  career  fields.  There  could  then  be  experimental 
introduction  of  information  for  one  group  of  careerists,  while  the 
other  group  would  not  obtain  such  additional  communication.  The  subse¬ 
quent  measurement  of  attitudes  could  provide  criterion  data  for  evaluating 
the  experimental  program.  The  feasibility  of  using  this  subject  matter 
for  a  research  effort  is  partially  dependent  upon  the  revisions  to  this 
program  that  are  in  the  planning  stage. 

Use  of  Informal  Communications .  Directives  frequently  are  sent  to 
operating  civilian  personnel  offices  asking  for  specific  information. 

The  usefulness  of  this  information  for  the  receiving  headquarters  is  not 
always  apparent  to  the  field  personnel.  It  is  suggested  that  specific 
efforts  could  be  made  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  providing  background  in¬ 
formation  such  as  the  alternatives  considered  by  headquarters  or  the  ways 
in  which  the  data  will  be  used.  This  could  then  be  related  to  the  time¬ 
liness,  quality  and  accuracy  of  feedback  reports.  The  study  of  career 
field  management  could  be  adapted  within  this  framework. 

In  the  visits  to  AMC  installations  the  question  of  usefulness  of 
the  Talent  Bank  information  was  invariably  asked.  When  this  question 
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was  posed  Co  Che  AMC  headquarCers  personnel  sCaff,  specific  insCances 
were  relaCed  where  Che  Talenc  Bank  informaclon  was  used.  The  communica- 
cion  of  Chis  Cype  of  feedback  informaclon  Co  Che  operacing  offices  would 
also  provide  a  chance  Co  evaluace  changes  in  aCClCudes  of  field  personnel. 

There *is  one  principal  advancage  in  evaluadng  by  experimenCal 
Cechniques  changes  made  in  communicaCion  procedures.  When  a  message 
describes  a  new  program  or  new  procedure,  experimenCal  evaluadon  of 
Che  effeecs  of  Che  communicaCion  will  provide  informaclon  useful  in 
guiding  Che  headquarCers  sCaff  in  communicaCing  fuCure  changes.  When 
changes  are  made  in  communicaCion  procedures  wiChouC  sysCemadcally 
evaluadng  Che  effecCs  of  chese  changes,  ImprovemenCs  are  unlikely 
from  year  Co  year  in  communicaCing  new  programs.  However,  when  sys- 
Cemadc  evaluations  are  made,  predicdons  abouC  Che  probable  effect  of 
a  conmunlcaClon  Cechnique  can  maCerially  assist  in  improving  Che  ef~ 
fecdveness  of  conmunlcacions. 
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